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SUCCESSION TO CHIEFTAINSHIP IN TIKOPIA! 
By RAYMOND FIRTH 


HE institution of chieftainship is basic to the Tikopia political system, and 

traditionally was one of the key features in Tikopia religious performance. It is 
of interest then to examine the principles and the process of succession whereby the 
chiefly roles were filled. 

Succession in the social sense is a process of replacement, with public recognition, 
whereby titles, offices, authority, roles and other indicators of status are transferred 
from one person (incumbent) to another. Succession may be generational, after 
the socially active span of the incumbent has been completed by retirement or death, 
or periodic, after a definite interval. Succession to an office or title is very rarely 
open to every member of the community, without specific criteria demanded in the 
candidate ; usually it is restricted and involves a sex limitation, qualities of maturity, 
membership of a given social group, etc. Part of the restriction may be in terms of 
a kin tie, making the succession hereditary. 

In Tikopia succession to chieftainship is generational, restricted to males, and 
hereditary. It normally takes place only on the death of the incumbent ; there is 
no rotation of office and no recognized provision for retirement. 

Succession to office and position of authority implies a need by the society for 
continuity of personnel. In any community it is desirable that the machinery for 
bringing a new official into being should operate as soon as possible in order that 
authority and social order shall continue unbroken and that essential services shall 
have their functionary. Where the official has the authority and the multiple 
functions of a chief it is particularly important that a replacement should be obtained 
as soon as possible. An interregnum affords opportunities of disorder in the body 


1 For initial facilities in the preparation of this paper I am much indebted to use of part of a 
mal research grant from the Behavioral Sciences Division of the Ford Foundation. In 
tion of the final version I have been much helped by the facilities available to me as a 
Fellow in 1958-59 of the Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences, Stanford, and by 
discussion with my colleagues there. 
A 
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politic and may leave the group without its representative towards other groups 
and putatively (in traditional Tikopia) towards the gods. When a vacancy is caused 
by retirement, planning for succession is facilitated and the timing can be arranged. 
When the vacancy is caused by death, planning can only be imperfect and the necessity 
for succession may arise at any time. Succession at the death of a chief calls for 
some agreed principle of replacement by the society. The gap may arise at any 
moment, the emotional tension at the death of a man of rank is likely to be consider- 
able, and it is functionally useful to have some mechanism which can be put into 
action to ensure that a replacement is obtained as soon as possible. 

In some societies this issue has not been very clearly met. A period of confusion 
ensues on the death of a chief, and factional struggles of a violent order may take 
place until one person emerges as victor in the succession move. In some other 
societies it has been customary for the announcement of the death of a leader to 
be conjoined with the proclamation of his successor, presented in advance. ‘“‘ Le Rot 
est mort ; vivele Rot.” In Tikopia the system was neither one of confused competition 
among candidates nor one of automatic succession. It was a somewhat curious 
system of election, in which the principal role was played by competing “ king- 
makers ’’ rather than by competing candidates. 

In examining this system in detail, I want first to consider the type of qualities 
regarded as desirable in a chief by Tikopia society. 


QUALITIES DESIRED IN A TIKOPIA CHIEF 

If one asks the question, what has been demanded of a chief in Tikopia, what 
qualities should be possessed, one does not get a neatly rounded formulation of an 
ideal personality responding to a clearly demarcated set of obligations. The ideal of 
what a chief should be can only be extracted piecemeal from the judgments of people 
expressed upon his behaviour in concrete situations, and from isolated statements 
of principle often arising from these situations. The most explicit generalizations 
have come not from the people, but from the chiefs themselves and the members of 
their families, whose consciousness of the chiefly role has been most acute. From 
my experience in 1928-29 and 1952 it may be said very broadly that all Tikopia held 
that the chiefs were the guardians of the interests of their people, and that this 
demanded from the chief certain types of conduct, including abstention from direct 
injury to his people through selfish motives, and limitations upon his freedom of 
action where this freedom might be indirectly prejudicial to them. Traditionally 
this position was correlative with their function as priests, that is, as representatives 
and intermediaries with the Tikopia gods. The Tikopia chief could be, in theory, a 
dictator. In practice, his power and authority were subject to limitations imposed 
by the very character of that authority. The efficacy of the limitations upon him 
depended to a large extent on his conception of trusteeship. 

This conception of responsibility and trusteeship received explicit expression 
in statements of the chiefs themselves about their own motivations, and in criticism 
of the actions of other chiefs in such terms. It was also given concrete manifestation 
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in acts where a chief put himself to inconvenience or economic loss for the sake of 
his people.” 

In many contexts it was implied that a Tikopia chief should be a mature man, 
capable of making responsible decisions. The Ariki Tafua described to me in 1952 
how his father when very ill looked on his son who had become a man (ku tangata) 
and was ready then to abandon life, in the thought that it was time he succeeded 
to the chieftainship. And I think it is significant that although at least one case is 
recorded of a chief having been elected as a minor there is no case of a chief having 
been elected in absentia—on a sea voyage abroad. 

Of the other qualities that were demanded of a chief, one was physical health. 
If his body was not hale, then he could not serve efficiently as a representative of his 
people and a medium for his gods. This was exemplified by an Ariki Kafika, Pepe, 
about nine generations ago, according to tradition.» He was said to have been 
afflicted with severe yaws (framboesia), and therefore to have abdicated in favour of 
his younger brother, Tuisifo. In comment on this story, one of the senior men of rank 
in Kafika said, “‘ If a chief dwells and contracts yaws, then he is put on one side to the 
rear. He is taken to the rear since he has become bad. Even while the yaws is 
slight he goes to the rear, because it is an evil thing. When the yaws stands in (the 
body of) a chief, it is the doing of the gods. It is bad, therefore is set to one side that 
another chief that is good may be taken.” The underlying reason for this setting 
of a chief aside in Tikopia belief was not that the disease itself was physically con- 
taminating or ritually destructive, but that it was a manifestation of the displeasure 
of the gods towards the chief. There was a suspicion that he had done something 
wrong. In any case, his power with the gods must have been ineffective, otherwise 
he would not be suffering. Yet such a general principle was not necessarily carried 
out in practice. The Ariki Fangarere in 1929, an elderly man, had been afflicted 
with a debilitating tropical ulcer in his foot for a number of years, but he still carried 
on his duties as chief, and I heard no suggestion that he ought to retire. He himself 
had not expressed any wish to abdicate. This may have been due to the fact that he 
was extremely active in economic and ritual affairs despite his lameness. Occasionally 
a concession was made to him as when, during the rites of the Work of the Gods, he 
came by canoe over the lake instead of walking round the shore with his co-chiefs. 
As I saw in 1952, such a concession could also be made to a chief on account of the 
weakness of old age. The affliction of the Ariki Fangarere was treated, then, rather 
as weakness than as fault. Yet that weakness of old age of the Ariki Kafika was 
regarded as deleterious to the welfare and prosperity of the land was borne out by 
opinions in 1952.4 

In addition to physical purity, it was thought that a chief should have a certain 
moral purity. The ethical side of their religion was not strongly emphasized by the 
Tikopia, but it was asserted that sorcery should lie outside the province of a chief. 

*See We, The Tikopia, pp. 173-360; Primitive Polynesian Economy, p. 219. 

%See We, The Tikopia, Genealogy I, p. 347. History and Traditions in Tikopia. 


“ Raymond Firth, “ Some Principles of Social Organization,” Journal Royal Anthropological 
Institute, Vol. LXXXV, 1955, pp. 8-10. 
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In 1929 the Ariki Taumako said to me, “ A chief should continue to dwell beautifully 
only, to make the kava ; it is made only for welfare, for food to be good.”” The term 
translated as “ beautifully ” could also be rendered as “in proper style,” that is, 
“ without evil intent.” The sanction given for this kind of behaviour was a reference 
to the traditional death of the great Tikopia culture hero, the premier deity of the 
whole community, who was said to have gone sinless to the realm of the gods without 
revenging himself on his slayer. It was said then that he objected to any “ cursing 
speech ” (taranga tautuku), i.e. any formule of sorcery, by chiefs who in so many rites 
and activities were said to have been following the model he created. The Ariki 
Taumako also told me that his father had said to him, ‘‘ We who make the kava, 
we follow the one god, the deity of Kafika.” His father instructed him that a chief 
who used sorcery lost his manu, the potency of his kava ; a chief who practised sorcery 
has done wrong, his manu had thereby been directed into sorcery. His kava would 
be efficacious only on occasions of the descriptive ritual itself. At other times the 
chief would call on the gods but they would not hear him; they no longer would 
desire him. Rain would no longer fall at his word, nor would the seas grow calm. 
As it was by the reputed control of such phenomena that the Tikopia chief was 
helped in maintaining the good opinion of his people, this belief might act as a deterrent 
against a chief's misuse of his relation to the gods. In 1929 Pa Fenuatara said, “ If 
a chief is angry, he scolds only with good speech ; he curses by the father (i.e., ‘ May 
your father eat filth’), but he does not use sorcery.” He added, however, “ It is 
true indeed, some chiefs are bad.”” The Ariki Tafua was cited to me (in private) 
as one who had caused the deaths of several people and the illness of others by invoking 
his gods against them, and this was condemned as bad conduct by those who told me 
of it. Pa Fenuatara went so far as to admit that if his father, the Ariki Kafika, had 
used sorcery against a man, then, “ He would die indeed ; he would not see the night ; 
there would be no delay ; he would die on the instant.”” But, he said, “ The Ariki 
Kafika has sympathy for the land, that each stands there in his body of belief. If 
a man is sick anywhere and the news comes to Ariki Kafika, he will recite the formula 
for the man to get well.” 

The attitude of the Tikopia chiefs towards sorcery was not one of simple adherence 
to the traditional ethical code. Where adopted, it was partly in deference to a sense 
of responsibility and partly through fear of loss of power in ritual directions. More- 
over, though given verbal allegiance, either it was disregarded on occasion or there 
was sufficient lack of faith by the ordinary people in its observance for them to make 
specific accusations of breach. But the effect of such a code of abstinence from 
sorcery was promulgated among the chiefly families themselves, and that commoners 
also held it indicated that it was part of the general concept of the duty which the 
chief bore towards his people.® 

But correlative with this attitude of responsibility and obligation towards the 
people of his clan and the community as a whole was the pride of a chief and his 


5 Cf. Social Change in Tikopia, pp. 311-313. 
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family in his position. In his daily life, each chief was continually subscribing to the 
thesis of his supremacy and his unique role in his clan. He accepted gifts as a kind of 
tribute due ; he gave largesse as a matter of right ; he behaved in ways which in all 
other men would be described as arrogant ; he was quick to criticize the actions of 
commoners which appeared to him to overstep the bounds of their status; he had 
outbursts of anger at anything seeming to offer him an affront. Going beyond his 
immediate personal interests, he spoke in approval of the actions of other chiefs in 
regard to their clansfolk, maintained their common interests, and on critical occasions 
was willing to lend his presence and authority in their support. A chief was apt 
to exemplify his status by special figurative expressions. The Ariki Kafika said to 
me in 1929, “I who dwell here am the net-ripping urua, the man-eating shark ’”’— 
comparing himself with the furious fish of the ocean. On another occasion he gave 
me a further set of metaphors. The Ariki Kafika is “ The mouth of the land, the 
confirmation of all things, that to which the land listens, the standing chief indeed.” 
In explaining to me a secret formula, he drew attention to a phrase which occurred 
in it, ‘“‘ The deity of the land is one.’’ This, he said, was the chief who in his power 
stands over a commoner like a god. If a commoner of his clan disturbs the peace 
of the land, then the chief will hear him and will make him pay for it. In terms of 
the social framework, commoners were regarded by the families of chiefs as of minor 
importance. Pa Fenuatara said to me in 1929, ‘‘ The commoner who dwells, his 
ancestral tale is one, the chief; his deity is not heavy and did not go whither or 
whither.” This meant that the ordinary clansman had no history or traditional 
origins apart from those of his chief, which subsumed his. The gods to whom he 
appealed were of small influence (“light”). They performed no deeds of note 
which demonstrated their power, nor did they have adventures of that variety or 
interest which would have entitled them to a particular rank in a spiritual hierarchy. 


A chief in relation to commoners, then, was expected to be someone superior, 
somewhat aloof, capable of fierceness when angered, but compassionate. In the 
family circle of the Ariki Tafua in 1929 I was given a set of honorific phrases for a 
chief concerned with his bounty towards his people. He was addressed thus: “‘ You 
are a chief who feeds voyaging sons, a chief of sympathetic appeal, a chief who feeds 
orphan children.” Now it is true that I heard some of these expressions from the 
lips of commoners and was given examples of songs in which they were used for formal 
thanksgiving and praise. But it is significant that it was in the family circles of the 
chiefs that I heard them quoted most. 


This stereotype of the ideal of chiefly character and conduct was subscribed to 
by the commoners, though formulated mostly by the chiefs and their immediate 
kinsfolk. What was sociologically important about this code was that it put into a 
moral category, conduct which was of practical service in maintaining the position 
of the chiefs. Up to a point it could be regarded as a realization of the need for 
putting a halo round autocracy and making the chief serve public interests if he was 
to exercise his privileges. 
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An index to the special position of a chief in Tikopia is the care that is taken over 
the marriage of the potential heir, a chief's eldest son. The history of the marital 
unions of the Ariki Taumako of 1952, before he became a chief, illustrates this. 

As a young man he was first married to a woman of the lineage of Fetauta. The 
first wife had been the choice of Pa Tarikitonga, the father’s brother’s son of the young 
man’s father. The choice was taken up by the agnatic kinsmen, but it had never 
been approved by the husband—he had never gone to her as his mistress. He had 
never given her betel materials or tobacco. But the woman was brought to him by 
his kinsfolk according to the traditional custom of tukunga nofine. They settled 
down together, but after a time the young man objected to her, saying she was no 
good. So she left him and after a while remarried, having as her husband a man of 
the district of Rofaea. Then the young man married Tauviitevasa, a girl from 
Akitunu lineage of Namo. He selected her himself, brought her back, the marriage 
feast was made, and they settled down. But then his present wife came over from 
Faea alone to him. He had gone to her as his mistress earlier, and it was said it was 
by the wish of her father, the Ariki Tafua (formerly Pa Rangifreri), that she went 
to marry him. Her father wished that his daughter should become the wife of the 
man who in time would be the chief—that she should be sheltered by Taumako. 
The young man obviously was willing to accept her as his wife and the marriage feast 
was made. Then the jealousy of the new wife drove out the earlier wife. This 
woman returned home and remarried, becoming Nau Te Aroaro. She had no child 
by the young man ; she went home pregnant, but nothing was known of the results— 
possibly she procured an abortion, it was said. 

The young man’s father, the Ariki Taumako, then still alive, had been impressed 
by this second wife and was very angry when she was driven out. She was an 
instructed person who knew how to run the household affairs and in particular to 
provide food for members of the clan. The third wife, it was said, did not feed the 
people properly. ‘‘ Do you see how we do not go constantly to Motuata ? ” said my 
informant in 1952. (Motuata was the principal residence of the chief of Taumako.) 
“ The place of gathering of this clan from of old is Motuata, the place of assembly 
of the people. The reason why the brothers of the chief and other people of the clan 
do not go much to the Ariki Taumako is ‘ because of the woman.’ One chief is good, 
another is so-so (na atamai e fefea). His brothers observe and behave accordingly. 
Each sits in his own house.” 

When the first two wives remarried, in each case the men of sa Taumako formed 
a party and went over to demonstrate against the marriage. It was held that a woman 
who had been the wife of a chief or of a potential chief should remain unmarried— 
even though he had thrown her off. When I protested, my informant made a face 
and said, “‘ I don’t know, it is the custom of this land.” 

The marriage feast of the girl from Fetauta was made in the house of Vangatau, 
that of the girl from Akitunu in the house of Te Aorere and that of the third wife, 
who remained as Nau Taumako, in Motuata, the chief’s own house. In 1952 the 
chief's three marriages were not popular with some members of his clan. My 
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informant said, ‘‘ We objected—the valuables disappeared, the sinnet cord and the 
paddles, because he married three times. The valuables and the food of the clan of 
Taumako and of us, the lineage of Taumako here, just went and went and went. 
Bowls and paddles were finished.” (Matou ne teke—ku leku ko te koroa, te kafa ma 
te fe—ku avanga fakatoru. Poi, pot, poi ko te koroa ma te kai te kainanga sa Taumako 
ma matou sa Taumako nei—oti ko te kumete ma te fe.) 


Apart from the objection to the triple marriage, two points of importance are 
embodied in this whole statement. One is that the marital affairs of a chief or even 
of a potential chief are also the concern of the clan. They regard themselves as 
entitled to provide him with a wife and bound to protest if that wife leaves him, 
even although she may have been provoked into doing so. Secondly, the degree of 
attachment between clan and chief is to some extent dependent upon the hospitality 
which his wife will exercise. She is responsible for seeing to it that the clansfolk 
who visit the chief are well received and given food. By her conduct in this respect 
she can do much to make or mar the reputation of the chief and his relations with 
his clansfolk, even his close agnatic kin. The interest of the clan in providing the 
chief with a wife is therefore directly related to the quality of their own future relations 
with the chief. The Tikopia have no expression equivalent to the African one—‘‘ The 
chief’s wife is the wife of the tribe.”” But in effect their behaviour bears much the 
same significance. 


PRINCIPLES OF SUCCESSION 

How were such general ideals recognized and put into effect when questions of 
succession arose? Aristotle laid down three qualifications required for those who 
have to fill the highest office. These are: loyalty to the established constitution ; 
the greatest administrative capacity ; and virtue and justice appropriate to the form 
of government. Since all these qualities do not necessarily meet in the same person, 
some selection is necessary. Aristotle advised us to make the choice in the light of 
the kind of functions the office has to exercise. In selecting a general, for instance, 
we should choose a man of skill in preference to a man of virtue without skill, since 
military skill is presumably rare. But we should choose virtue in a man required 
as a steward, since the administrative capacity required by this office (so he thought) 
is of a common kind. 


In general, the Tikopia way of thinking can be related to Aristotle’s conceptions. 
They have not appeared to feel the need of military skill in the organizational sense. 
Their leaders in such warfare as they had seem to have been aggressive individual 
fighters (toa) rather than generals. Loyalty to the constitution of Tikopia society 
might be assumed, since until recent years all Tikopia appear to have shared the same 
general values and attachment to their way of life, including the traditional social 
structure. As Westernization has come closer to the Tikopia, the greater interest of 
some men in modern ways has only just begun to raise the question of basic loyalty 
as a conscious issue. Administrative capacity the Tikopia have seemed in effect 
to have disregarded as a criterion for chieftainship—or rather to have assumed (with 
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Aristotle) that all men possess it to a sufficient degree for the office. Moreover, a 
chief can have good advisers. Virtue they have regarded as an important, though 
not necessarily final, determinant in selection for office. 

This may have been because the Tikopia realistically may have regarded it as 
simpler to secure virtuous conduct in a chief by demanding it after his election rather 
than by looking for it beforehand. In other words, with a somewhat cynical view of 
human frailty, they seem to have placed more reliance on the regulating effect of 
the social code upon an office-holder than upon any earlier inducement of virtue 
per se. They seem to have attached much more importance to a regular form of 
succession than to a search for the ideal qualities in the person who would succeed, 
though such qualities were not ignored. This type of abstract intellectualistic 
statement is not, of course, that of the Tikopia. It is my inference from the evidence 
which they produced. 

Neither in 1929 nor in 1952 did an actual case of succession to chieftainship in 
Tikopia occur. But I was given a considerable amount of descriptive data about 
recent cases, and I had also for consideration the mass of genealogical material about 
the chiefly lineages of Tikopia. Though this cannot be taken as specifically historical 
case material, the types of succession there indicated conform to those of very recent 
occurrence and may be taken as illustrative of Tikopia theory, and probably, practice 
also. ; 

Succession to chieftainship in Tikopia has been hereditary by descent in the 
male line. No woman has succeeded to chieftainship,* nor has any descendant in 
the female line. With the exception only of a founding ancestor, no one who was 
not an agnate in the chiefly lineage could succeed. 

Material of succession to Tikopia chieftainship is obtainable from the genealogies 
of the four chiefly lineages, and comprised by 1952 a total of 49 cases of succession, 
13 each in Kafika and Tafua, 15 in Taumako, and 8 in Fangarere. Succession has 
been of the following order : 


Son succeeded in... int .. 27 cases 
Son’s son - sa i oieds| cin taohin 
Brother ne pe ahh padi ac, a 
Brother’s son .. ph ee AY, weer 
Other agnates < er Hoagie AG 
49 ”? 


The principle of direct hereditary transmission of the office is clear from the 
material. There was also an emphasis on primogeniture. 

In collecting the genealogical material I was told on various occasions that a 
particular man—usually one lost at sea—had been te ariki fakasomo, the “ growing 


* The title of Ariki Fafine (Female Chief) conferred sometimes upon the senior daughter in 
the chiefly house of Kafika was a token of ritual status with certain privileges and functions 
attached, but in no way comparable with the status and functions of the clan Ariki. 
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chief,” te pupura, the ‘‘ shoot” or “ seedling,” or te pupura nga atua, the “ seedling 
of the gods.” The terms were used in every case only of the eldest son of a chief, and 
the analogies with growing plants illustrate how the Tikopia look upon the eldest son 
as the probable chiefly heir.? Special treatment might also be given to such an 
eldest son, as in taking gifts of food to him, “ since he is the coming chief.”” Primo- 
geniture was thus the normal Tikopia mode of succession. 

In 11 cases of the 27 where sons succeeded, it was the eldest son in birth order ; 
in four other cases an only son succeeded ; and in the remainder it was the eldest 
surviving or the only surviving son, other potential heirs having died meanwhile 
(commonly lost at sea). No case is recorded where a younger son succeeded his father 
as chief when his elder brother was still alive. (Only one case is recorded, that 
referred to already in Kafika, where a younger brother succeeded his elder brother, 
the latter being alive but ill.) The pattern of filial succession was common to all 
clans. In Kafika and in Tafua son succeeded father in eight cases out of 13, in 
Taumako in seven cases out of 15, in Fangarere in four cases out of eight. In general, 
where a son did not succeed, the pattern seems to have been to select a brother or 
other agnate as close as possible to the dead chief. A problem, however, arose at the 
death of this man—whether he should be succeeded by his own son or whether the 
chieftainship should revert to the line of his predecessor? Here the Tikopia seem 
to have adopted the principle of reversion, but not automatically. It seemed to 
depend upon the relative availability of likely successors in the different lines, and it 
was here perhaps that the qualities regarded as desirable in a chief came most to the 
fore as criteria for selection. But succession in the case of brother’s sons was for the 
most part a reversion to an elder line. 


In the records of Kafika there appear to be three cases in which reversion to the 
senior branch did not occur after the succession had been so broken. The first of 
these was when the chief Pepe, who abdicated by reason of disease, founded the 
house of Tavi. No attempt seems to have been made to seek later chiefs of Kafika 
from this house. The second case occurred two generations later. The chief, 
Tanakiforau, had succeeded his father ; he was the second son, but his elder brother, 
Mourongo, te pupura, the “ chiefly seed,” had died at sea. As Tanakiforau grew old, 
he was neglected by his sons. They used to go out and procure food, but they did 
not bring back to him the little delicacies which were due to an aged parent—forest 
fruits, land crabs, birds. They selfishly ate them in the woods themselves. Seeing 
this, one of his younger relatives, Vakauke, an adopted child in the house, used to 
bring him back such things to tickle his palate. This went on for a long time and one 
day the chief said to the lad, ‘“‘ When I am gone, that which is hung round my neck 
shall be yours”—that is, the lad would be given the chiefly necklet of coconut frond 
which was worn by a chief on ritual occasions. Tanakiforau became iil and was about 
to die. All his kin assembled. Tereiteata, the Ariki Tafua, was summoned. When 
he arrived the chief of Kafika was to all appearances dead, but at intervals a long 


7 Primitive Polynesian Economy, p. 190, indicates the economic role of such a potential heir. 
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breath still assured the people that he lived. (As a matter of fact, said the Ariki 
Tafua who was telling me this tale in 1929, the chief really was dead, and it was only 
the god in his body waiting for the Ariki Tafua to come before leaving the corpse 
untenanted.) The Ariki Tafua came and asked, ‘‘ What did he say? Where is the 
speech he left?” All replied, “‘ He has said nothing.” Then he turned to the 
dying man, now motionless, and said, “‘ Speak to us, make known to whom the chiefly 
necklet shall be given.” The body made no sign of life. He addressed it again and 
again, but there was no response. Then he began to repeat the names of the dying 
man’s sons, but there was no indication from the old chief whether he favoured one 
or not. The Ariki Tafua recited the names of all the sons and other close agnates 
and again repeated, “‘ Tell us who it is that shall have the chiefly necklet.”” There was 
noresponse. At last he turned and said, “‘ It is this thieving thing that sits there ? ”— 
indicating Vakauke and using a term which is one of contempt. The apparently 
lifeless body rose, drew up its head in assent, and fell back motionless, now really dead. 
Thus the succession was confirmed and Vakauke became chief. He was the ancestor 
of the present line of chiefs who are thus the offshoot of a junior branch of the lineage 
of Kafika. 

Such is the traditional tale, which has certain odd features, including the unusual 
specification of a successor by a dying chief. It might be interpreted as in part a 
moral story to influence sons to behave well to their fathers. But the Ariki Tafua 
told it to me with emphasis upon the political aspect to explain—and to some extent 
enjoy—the break in the direct Kafika line. I had in fact found it already impossible 
to ascertain precisely what was the ancestry of Vakauke ; the story might have been 
a reconstruction originating in Kafika clan to bolster up the election of an outsider. 
Yet, if this were so, one would expect a more direct link in the succession to be given. 
In the story told by the Ariki Tafua, his own ancestor plays a most important part, 
and this entry of another chief in facilitating a decision as to the succession is in 
accordance with traditional rule. The use of the contemptuous term “ thieving 
thing” by the presiding chief indicates the unexpectedness of the choice. What 
is not explained is why the choice was left to the expiring chief. It is notable also 
that in this case the selection of a new chief was regarded as being in effect through 
a sign from the gods. Since a Tikopia chief traditionally had as primary function 
the job of serving as intermediary with the gods and at times even as their embodi- 
ment, it is interesting that normally no supernatural approval of the human selection 
seems to have been sought. What this tale suggests is an anomalous succession, 
probably because there were no obvious candidates available; it is probably 
significant that, although mention is made in the tale of the sons of Tanakiforau, 
I was not able to ascertain their names, which is unusual. As a speculation, one may 
advance the view that this was an instance of virtual ultimogeniture—that the old 
chief had no sons of proper calibre, that the senior line as a whole had no one out- 
standing, and that therefore the chieftainship devolved upon a very junior agnate 
actually living with and serving the chief. A member of the senior branch—a great- 
grandson of the Mourongo referred to above, was in fact chosen as chief of Kafika 
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later. When, however, he died the title reverted to a brother of his predecessor and 
then to his predecessor’s son, and not to any descendant of his own. 

In Tafua, the direct line of succession was followed closely. The most marked 
divergence from it was in the case of the predecessor of the Arika Tafua, whom I knew 
in 1928-29. This man was an F.F.B.S.S. of his predecessor and the product of a 
third wife. When he died, he was succeeded by the eldest son of his predecessor’s 
first wife, and again the direct line resumed. 

There was one case, told me by the Ariki Tafua in 1929, where a former chief of 
Tafua, Moritiaki, attempted to reserve the chiefly office for his younger son. By an 
Anuta wife he had Taupe. Though the boy was not his eldest, the chief wished him 
to have the kasoa, the chiefly necklet, because by reason of his mother’s alien origin, 
he had no supporting body of kin in Tikopia. His half-brothers, on the other hand, 
had standing through their kin ties. But when the brothers heard of their father’s 
proposal they were very angry, and all deserted Uta, where their father lived. Seeing 
this, Taupe was much ashamed at being the cause of so much disruption, and went to 
live along in Namo. There he lived for a long time, catching fish, cooking and eating 
them, and sleeping, all alone. Finally he married there and became the progenitor of 
the lineage of Akitunu. At last his father summoned him to Uta. There he gave 
him a little basket of sacred adze blades (toki tapu) to carry and they went together 
to Maunga Faea. There the chief buried the blades in various spots, as “‘ blocks” 
(pipt) to secure the land for Taupe and his descendants in perpetuity, and ward off 
any possible encroachment by his brothers or their descendants. After their father’s 
death the eldest of the brothers, Te Urumua, then became chief, but Taupe’s economic 
future was assured. 

In Taumako and Fangarere the line of the eldest son was left on one side in a few 
cases, presumably because there was no available candidate. But it seems that in 
nearly every case an attempt was made to return to the senior line as soon as possible. 
In Taumako, where a brother succeeded in three cases, on his death the succession 
went to a son of his elder brother in two cases and in the other the chieftainship 
reverted to an older branch. Where a brother’s son succeeded, on his death the 
succession reverted to the elder branch again. In Taumako, primogeniture with the 
right of the elder branch to succeed has been the dominant principle ; save for the one 
case of refusal, youth or absence seem to have been the only bar. 

Normally, a Tikopia chief is a married man at the time of his election. But 
this is not an invariable rule. Pakimoana of Taumako was elected while still a child 
(see later), and Tereiteata succeeded as a bachelor. He was lost at sea before he 
married and left no descendants, but in accordance with a Tikopia practice of respect 
to a chief he was given a title, Pu Tafua Lasi, equivalent to that of a married man 
and an ancestor. 

The most outstanding exception to normal succession in Tikopia chieftainship 
was in the case of Fangarere in recent times. As I discovered in 1952, on the death 
of the Ariki Fangarere I had known earlier, two chiefs of the clan had been elected. 
This was a clear case of factional interests arising from difference of religion. The 
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elder son of the late chief, personally not very desirable, and a Christian, had been 
made “ the Chief of the Gospel ”’ at the instance of the Ariki Tafua. The younger 
son, personally much better fitted for the office, and a pagan, had been made “ the 
Chief of the Chiefs ” by his pagan colleagues. He was the chief of higher status.® 


Unlike the practice with some African peoples, Tikopia has no provision for a 
regency. The clan must have a chief as soon as possible after the death of its former 
leader, and he who leads the clan as chief must have full powers. In the traditional 
Tikopia society this absence of regency could be correlated with the necessity for the 
chief to perform ritual functions of direct relation with ancestors and with the under- 
standing that he himself in turn would be incorporated into the ancestral line as an 
object of spiritual appeal. No one who had not been properly and fully inducted as 
chief could perform these roles. It might be understood generally that when a chief 
taken from a junior branch died the succession would probably revert to a descendant 
of the senior branch. - But such a limitation could only be implicit in the Tikopia 
system. It was not structurally expressed as an explicit limitation ; in other words, 
there were no purely regent’s powers. 


There is no recorded case of a Tikopia chieftainship ever having been seized by 
force, though reference is often made in tradition to attempts to seize power as such 
by violence, and the origin tales speak of contests to gain the office. In quasi- 
historical times certainly, it seems as though the combination of ritual and social 
sanctions for chieftainship was such that no legitimacy could be expected by such 
forcible seizure. (Of course such seizure may actually have happened, and been 
disguised under a story of normal succession, but this is unlikely since the inter- 
locking kinship ties of the other clans would have probably revealed it.) 


MECHANISM OF ELECTION 
It is curious that in the Tikopia system of succession despite the emphasis upon 
primogeniture there is no automatic rule by which a designated heir succeeds to a 
dead chief. No man, even the eldest son, could claim the chieftainship as his in 
advance. Instead, by a custom which is almost unique in Polynesia, a chief is chosen 
by what may be called a system of election.® In this system the major active role 
is taken by leading men of clans other than that whose chief has died. 


8 See Social Change in Tikopia, pp. 280-283. 

® Lack of any heir designated during the lifetime of a chief is not uncommon in Polynesia 
(e.g., in succession to matai titles in Samoa). But the election of a leader of one group by leaders 
of another group seems uncommon. The closest analogy to the practice of Tikopia appears to be 
in Rarotonga where traditionally F. J. Moss has reported, ‘‘ The aviki is supreme, but largely 
controlled by the Mataiapos (or nobles). The new ariki is named by the arikis of the other tribes 
from the ariki family of the deceased’s tribe. But the confirmation depends on the Mataiapos, 
as the installation rests with them.” (Journal Polynesian Society, Vol. III, p. 24). E. Beaglehole 
cites also from Moss, “‘ the bitter dispute among the five principal chiefs of Rarotonga over the 
right of one of them personally to appoint before her death an adopted son as her successor. The 
remaining chiefs refused to have what they called ‘ a cockroach crawling on their mat.’ ”’ (Social 
Change in the South Pacific, 1957, p. 115). He also remarks upon the power of chiefs of Mataiapo 
status to elect and control to a large extent the supreme chief of the district in which the Mataiapo 
held land (ibid., p. 169). The system of election is thus still not quite clear from the literature. 
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The election takes place as soon as possible after the death of the reigning chief, 
usually in the midst of the uproar and wailing which begin the funeral ceremonies. 
The formal token of conferring office upon the new chief is the demonstration of 
seizing him and raising him into the air in the arms of his selectors. This public 
elevation is the notification to him of his election. It also serves as a sign to the 
people at large that the succession has been renewed. Apart from clothing the 
newly elected chief in a new bark waist-cloth, this is the only ceremonial act that is 
necessary to accomplish the election. There is no formal ritual induction by which 
he is introduced to the ancestors or in any other way consecrated to his new work. 
The choice of the funeral as the place of election has the advantage that it gives the 
widest publicity to the occasion, since at the obsequies of a chief a large number of 
people are present from all clans and from all parts of the island. The act of elevation 
(which may be performed on the person of the chief on other occasions also) is 
described by the term sapai and expresses in symbolic form the lofty status of the 
chief in regard to the mass of the people. By this act too those who select the chief 
acknowledge their own formal inferiority to him.’ 

The point of especial note in this proceeding is that the choice and elevation 
of the chief are done by people whom he does not rule. Since no chief died while I 
was on Tikopia, I have no first-hand data, but descriptions given to me make the 
procedure clear. In 1929 the Ariki Kafika described to me how the then Ariki 
Taumako had been chosen. He said, ‘‘ The chief who was living there was taken 
by me; my chief whom I took. I went where people were crying (i.e. wailing 
for their chief who had just died). I called out, ‘ Where is my chief?’ The crowd 
pointed with their fingers.”” Then the Ariki Kafika went up to the dead man’s son, 
who was wailing for his father near the corpse, and gripped him tight despite his 
struggles to get free. Then came another man, also a member of the Kafika family, 
at the back of the Ariki to assist him. The Ariki said, ‘‘ Hold your chief and lift him 
into a man’s lap.” He was held fast and raised from the floor while his kinsfolk strove 
to release him. Such, said the Ariki Kafika, is the general custom at the sau ariki, 
the taking of a chief. The party which has determined on a choice goes in a strong 
body of kinsfolk (patito soa) to the house of mourning, and while some held the man 
they have selected, the others engage in a rough and tumble with the members of 
his lineage. “‘ The body of kinsfolk of the man taken—to be a chief—object to his 
being taken. Great is the fighting at a chief-taking. When a chief is taken, it’s 
terrific. Folk are struck and the kin of the new chief wail for their son who has 
been taken to rule.” It must be noted that although a chief making a selection 
indicates the man to be elevated, he does not himself raise the new chief in his arms. 
This would be derogatory to his own dignity. The job of elevation is done for him 
by one or more of his henchmen. 

The struggle of the kin of the ruler-elect to dissuade those who would elevate 
the new chief seems paradoxical. Why should a man’s kinsfolk object so strenuously ? 


1° Compare my “ Authority and Public Opinion in Tikopia”’ in Social Structure, ed. Meyer 
Fortes, pp. 185-187. 
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Why should they want a chief to be chosen elsewhere, as the Tikopia themselves say 
they do? For this attitude two reasons were given me by the Ariki Kafika. The 
first was that the body of kinsfolk lose some of the services of their man when he is 
elected, since he will not go and prepare food as consistently as formerly owing to 
his new status and obligations. There did not seem to me to be much practical 
weight in this objection because though a Tikopia chief takes little part in the actual 
preparation of food, and not at all in the oven work, he does occupy himself in culti- 
vation of the soil, in fishing and in many other economic affairs. Moreover, there are 
other economic advantages which could compensate for immediate loss of services. 
The second reason, perhaps more plausible, was that the kin of the chief-elect are 
afraid lest they be called ‘‘ a family wishing to be chief” (pazto fia arikt)—that is 
lest they be accused of ambition and greed. Yet both these reasons are probably 
nominal. The show of resistance seems to be largely a traditionalized move to “ save 
face”. This interpretation is borne out by the fact that I obtained no record at all 
of such resistance having been carried to the point of preventing the election altogether. 


It is not only the kinsfolk of the chosen man who object. The man himself 
usually makes some show of avoiding election by struggle or by flight. I was told 
in 1929 how the then Ariki Kafika ran away when he thought that his election was 
near and hid on top of a shelf in a house, carefully arranging around himself a number 
of wooden bowls: But a man discovered him and announced his whereabouts to 
the crowd. Whereupon the reluctant ariki-elect got down and ran, but was inter- 
cepted by outstretched arms ; he was caught and lifted up as chief. In this evasion 


there was quite conceivably an element of shyness at being thrust suddenly into the 
centre of public attention and at the threat of a radical change in his mode of life. 
But such conduct is also traditionally dictated as an expression of modesty and is 
adopted in order to avoid suspicion of a desire to grasp power. The Tikopia is 
peculiarly sensitive to the reproach of being “a person wishing to exalt himself” 
(tenea fia pasaki) ; this simulated refusal of honour is thus in line with the behaviour 
of his kinsfolk. 


Sensitiveness to such a public reproach provides an overt explanation of the 
anomalous custom of the election of a chief by members of another clan. But while 
it allows the chief's own followers to preserve a reputation for modesty and reticence, 
the custom has certain other functions, perhaps equally important, though they are 
not stressed by the Tikopia themselves. A reference to the persistent conditions of 
succession will reveal them. It is clear from what has been said already that there 
is no right of succession to the office of chief. However, certain probabilities are 
recognized informally in everyday life. Where a chief's eldest son is grown up, 
married and has shown himself to be a person of mature judgment and ability, then 
normally it is assumed that he will be elected on his father’s death. In 1929 it 
seemed almost certain that Pa Fenuatara would succeed the Ariki Kafika and Pa 
Rangifuri would succeed the Ariki Tafua. When the Ariki Tafua was very ill during 
my stay, I asked the Mission leader who would be chief if the old man died. He 
replied, ‘‘ We do not know, but we think it will be Pa Rangifuri.” This prediction 
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was in fact borne out. In 1952 I learned that Pa Rangifuri had, in fact, succeeded 
his father, had died in his turn, and had been succeeded by his own sole remaining 
son. Similarly, in 1952 it was perfectly clear that all Tikopia expected and indeed 
desired Pa Fenuatara to succeed his father, the Ariki Kafika.1 When there is no 
such obvious heir or when the chief's eldest son is still a child, the system of election 
by the outside group becomes more than formal. The decision then appears to lie 
in their hands—literally—as to which of several possible persons shall be chosen. 
In this case their decision removes from the people of the clan the necessity of making 
what might be a distinctly invidious choice. Alternatively, it removes the possibility 
of internal disunion within the clan before arriving at a decision. Disagreement 
and lack of harmony, if there be any, are transferred outside the clan, where there is 
probably less tendency for permanent resentment to operate and more scope for 
salving wounded feelings. 

The interest of the clan itself may come to expression in one way, when the 
wishes of a chief as to the succession may be expressed during his lifetime. The 
Ariki Tafua Pukenga, who had been chief before the Ariki I knew in 1929, had been 
selected mainly as a stopgap, since the son of the preceding chief, Fokimainiteni, was 
still young. Before the death of Pukenga there had been some talk of taking his 
son, Pa Fenutapu, to succeed him, but to this the old man objected. He urged that 
his son should be “ given a breathing space,” that is, that he should be allowed to 
remain a commoner in order that he might serve as an executive officer (maru) to 
the descendant in the direct line. Later he might be elected if circumstances pointed 
that way. In fact, the son of Fokimainiteni was elected and Pa Fenutapu and his 
descendants “ fell to the rear.” By 1929 they were practically out of the chiefly 
class and by 1952 they were completely out of the line of succession, though still 
important people. 

It is not possible to decide in all cases what degree of certainty has in fact been 
present in the apparently free elective choice. The fact that elections did not take 
place at random is shown by the case of the Ariki Kafika who hid himself, obviously 
with the idea that he would be called upon. Moreover, the whole history of succession 
in Tikopia bears with it the presumption that a mature eldest son of a chief is most 
likely to be chosen. But the issue does not seem to be quite automatic. When the 
Ariki Taumako whom I knew in 1929 had been elected, the Ariki Tafua was not 
present. He came later on the scene and it was said became very angry that the 
issue had been decided. It was held that he had wished that Pae Avakofe, younger 
brother of the deceased chief, should be taken. It is recorded that he uttered a series 
of whoops to express his exasperation at having been forestalled. But it was too late. 
Tikopia custom is definite that once the formal elevation has taken place the succession 
is irrevocably accomplished. To give effect to any view or to assert any personal 
interference, it is essential to arrive soon after the death of the former ruler. Yet 


11T am not sure if this happened when the Ariki Kafika died in 1955 since Pa Fenuatara 
appears to have died about the same time. Pa Fenuatara’s eldest son, Rakeivave (Pa Farikitonga) 
succeeded very shortly after. 
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in the complex workings of Tikopia politics, the action of the Ariki Tafua may not 
have been a genuine protest. Pae Avakofe was the most respected and influential 
man in Tikopia. Rather earlier Pa Veterei, the eldest son of Pae Avakofe, had been 
noted for his physical strength and great influence throughout the land. It was 
alleged that he had allowed it to be known that he should be taken as the next Ariki 
Taumako. Actually, so I was told, there was a misconception here. The chiefly 
family of Kafika, talking together one day privately in their house Mapusanga, had 
agreed to take the son of the old chief—the man actually chosen later by the Ariki 
Kafika. But in order to placate Pa Veterei, who it was thought might otherwise 
have felt aggrieved, it was agreed also by the Kafika people to make some show of 
gripping him, though not in fact actually to raise him aloft. This was ‘‘ to make 
his face good ” (fakamatamata laui). In typical Tikopia fashion, news of this decision 
reached the old Ariki Taumako through one of his daughters in a garbled version— 
that the Kafika folk were planning to make Pa Veterei chief. The old man was angry. 
He said, “‘ Will they allow my son to sit while they take someone from the rear ? ”— 
meaning will they neglect the son in favour of the junior branch. Whereupon, it 
is said, he appealed to his gods and caused Pa Veterei to be poisoned at sea by eating 
sumu, a species of fish, so that he died. This was one post hoc explanation of the death 
of this man ; it was given me in 1929 by Pae Sao, a prominent ritual elder. This 
incident indicates how the Tikopia recognize the possibility of a powerful man of 
rank aspiring to the chieftainship, although not the most direct heir. Pa Veterei 
was probably innocent of political ambition. But whether or not he had designs on 
the chieftainship, popular opinion credited him with some personal interest in the 
succession. At the time of the death of the Ariki Taumako Pae Avakofe might have 
been thought to have had some thoughts of the succession. The need for salving 
wounded feelings is well recognized by the Tikopia. Some concession is often made 
by a feint. The action of gripping a person as if to elevate him implies that though 
he just missed selection he is of such great importance that his claims are very seriously 
considered. Hence, though he may be disappointed, he need not be affronted. Now 
it is possible that the action of the Ariki Tafua in whooping when he found that he had 
been forestalled and that Pae Avakofe had not been elected may have been of this 
feint type. The fait accompli might actually have suited him, but his protest was 
a formal compliment to Pae Avakofe, perhaps still grudging his son’s death and still 
acknowledged to be the most powerful man in Tikopia apart from the chiefs. 


Actual competition for the chieftainship is almost unknown. It seems to be 
possible for a man to indicate privately that he would like to be considered. But a 
powerful factor operating against any very active move by a candidate is the fear of 
incurring public reprobation and of prejudicing the chances of his election thereby. 
I have on record only one instance of such competition—for the chieftainship of 
Taumako five generations ago. In 1929 the Ariki Tafua told me how Pu Veterei, 
the chief of the clan a century before, had been lost at sea. His son Pakimoana 
was still a child, so young that he had not yet donned a waist-cloth—that would be 
under about ten years of age. Pu Nukuraro, a strong man of Kafika clan, when the 
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news of the death came, took the child and put round his waist the riri, the ceremonial 
bark-cloth which a chief wears on ritual occasions and with which he is invested on 
his election. _He then called out to the assembled people, ‘“‘ There is your chief.” 
But Pu Kavasa, a man of the chiefly house of Taumako though not in the direct 
line, had already put a new waist-cloth on himself as a sign that he had nominated 
himself as chief. When he heard the announcement he replied propitiatingly, “ I 
shall sit like this in a dwelling of chiefs, to eat in advance some food for myself ; 
when I die then your offspring shall be lifted into the dwelling place.” In other 
words, he was rather optimistically offering himself as a stopgap, pleading in effect 
for a concession, a kind of notional regency. But he was rudely pushed aside by 
Pu Nukuraro and the child was accepted as chief. 

As competition for the chieftainship is almost unknown, so also is effective refusal 
of the honour. I have only one case recorded. When Fakatonuara, the Ariki 
Taumako five generations ago, died, his son Vakasaua did not wish to succeed and 
advised that the ritual necklet, which is the symbol of chieftainship, be offered to 
his father’s brother. “‘ Give it to be hung upon him,” he said. It was suggested to 
me that times were then troublous and that he probably felt that he was not strong 
enough to assume the burdens of office. It is clear then that as far as personal 
succession goes, a man can refuse election but not secure it. 

The descendants of Vakasaua, though senior in kinship to the Taumako chiefly 
line, from then on counted as inferior in rank. They formed the lineage of Maneve 
or Resiake. Such a superseded branch did not retain any ritual primacy. They 
worshipped their own ancestors, but the chief performed the major lineage and clan 
rituals. 

What are the reasons which influence the people who make the selection ? Most 
general seems to be satisfaction in the exercise of power and of making decisions. 
In the different generations strong men seem to have taken part in more than one 
election. For example, Pu Nukuraro, who selected the Taumako chief, was also said 
to have been responsible for the election of Tereiteata, a chief of Tafua. Linked with 
this is satisfaction in taking the public credit for being responsible for making a chief. 
The proprietary words of the Arika Kafika quoted earlier illustrate this. But in 
addition there may be other factors of personal interest. There is no specifically 
recognized bond of any formal character between the new chief and the people who 
have elected him. He does not thank them in any way, acknowledge their service 
by gifts, nor does there seem to be any permanent tie of sentiment between them of 
the order of bond friendship. But in particular cases it is possible for some benefits 
to be secured, taking advantage of the kinship structure. The Ariki Tafua in 1929 
made the significant statement to me that people desire to get a maternal nephew 
made chief. “‘ They strive that the tama tapu (sister’s son) may be lifted, they pull 
him up ; because the dwelling place becomes powerful.” He did not specify exactly 
in what respect, but from the general pattern of the relationship it is clear that 
possibilities of increased prestige, of influencing the chief’s decisions and even of some 
economic advantage, may be involved. Apart from this, traditionally there was a 
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gain in the religious sphere in that the name of the chief, after his death, could be 
invoked in the kava of his mother’s people. This was not to the Tikopia an illusory 
advantage. 

But this choice of a chief on the basis of the personal advantage of the selectors 
must be subordinated to other factors. In selecting the Ariki Taumako of 1929, for 
instance, the Ariki Kafika did not choose a maternal nephew of his own but of Tafua, 
and the Ariki Tafua, in wishing to elect Pae Avakofe, was sponsoring a nephew of 
Rarovi lineage, of Kafika. On the basis of personal advantage it would have seemed 
to be more in the interest of the Ariki Kafika to sponsor Pae Avakofe who was married 
to a woman of his own lineage, since he would thus secure as chief a brother-in-law as 
well as a man who was a tama tapu of the lineage of his clan. Moreover, the Kafika 
lineage would have been the “‘ mother’s brothers ”’ of the son of Pae Avakofe if he in 
turn succeeded. The choice of Pa Veterei by the Kafika house would have fulfilled 
this condition—but as mentioned earlier he was rejected by them. 


The other factors of greater weight are the personal qualifications of the candidate 
and in particular their specific status in terms of seniority in the lineage. As discussed 
earlier, no member of a commoner lineage, however high be his rank, can become a 
chief. Again, the Tikopia principle is that if the ancestor from whom a collateral 
member of the chiefly house traces his descent was never himself a chief, then the 
eligibility of this collateral member is very greatly decreased. He is “‘ cast to one 
side ” as the Tikopia say. The principle of legitimacy is clearly that of primogeniture 
or the nearest substitute. 

When the issue of succession is so closely defined by principle, why then is it 
not assumed as automatic rather than taking the nominal form of selection from a 
body of candidates ? Considering the formal character and high degree of integration 
of the religious structure of the Tikopia community, it would be plausible to think 
that on the death of one chief another would automatically succeed him by religious 
rule. The apparent freedom of the system of selection requires for its interpretation 
some further consideration of the relations between the chief and the people of the 
clan whom he represents, and of the Tikopia community as a whole. 

The Tikopia system of social control is expressed at one level in terms of the 
individual fiat of the chief, and there is no co-ordinating central authority to resolve 
possible conflicts between the chief and his followers—or indeed between chiefs 
themselves. In practice, however, the actions of a chief are in fact restrained by 
those of other people of rank both within and without his clan ; they express by their 
behaviour a general body of opinion. This practical control of a chief’s idiosyncrasies 
appears to be reflected in the means whereby his power is conferred upon him. He 
does not succeed automatically by divine right. If he did, it might be more difficult 
to check any assertion of his individual attitudes. But he is elected, and not even 
by his own clan. He receives the rnandate of a chieftainship, he cannot claim it. 
There is then some case for the control of the chief by people even outside his clan. 
I do not mean to say that the situation is viewed by the Tikopia very consciously 
and in a sophisticated way from this sociological angle. But blunt statements that 
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“a chief is made by the body of the land ”—as the Ariki Tafua said to me in 1929— 
express the essence of this view. Pa Maneve in 1952 said to me, “ An expression 
of opinion from of old, from the gods, is that the chief was taken by the body of the 
land to watch over the body of the land. If a man is hungry, the chief feeds him. 
If a man is evil, the chief will speak to him. Whatever may be wrong with the land, 
the chief will speak of it that the land may be good.” 

In the Tikopia system, election of the chief is by proclamation and public acclaim, 
not by any process of choice by voting. The system allows room for a certain amount 
of power politics, for the operation of factional interests. These assert themselves not 
so much perhaps in the struggle to raise competing candidates to the chieftainship 
as in some competitive urgency to reach the scene first and have the credit of elevating 
the obvious candidate. The occasional incidence of debatable cases when the 
succession is not clear serves to re-enforce the general principle that election as chief 
is dependent upon the will of the people and not upon an automatic right. 

I conclude by a few observations on the effects of the election upon the man 
mainly involved. The election of a man as chief means an abrupt change in his 
social condition. He has been a “ common man” until now. At one stroke as an 
arikt he is invested with a new set of privileges and becomes responsible for a complex 
series of ritual duties. It is not possible for me to describe in detail how such a man 
behaves upon this lightning assumption of power, since I saw no election, but one may 
assume that the embarrassment which he must feel is mitigated to some extent by a 
useful mechanism. This is the conventional practice of the other chiefs of taking 
him aside and giving him instruction in ritual matters and sometimes also private 
advice. This coaching in new duties is not automatic and is never extensive. But 
on his election, other reigning chiefs regard it as part of their responsibility to see 
that the newcomer to their ranks is versed in the ceremonial of his clan. According 
to tradition, they gather together and question him about his kava—not as an examina- 
tion to put him to the proof, but in order to assist him if his knowledge is faulty. This 
is known as te fuatanga o paito ariki (the dirge of chiefly lineages), I was told by the 
Ariki Kafika in 1929. The separation of the new chief from his former associates is 
helped by certain other mechanisms. The change in his status is symbolized 
linguistically. He at once assumes a new title, that of the leader of his clan; he 
drops his former house name and takes that of the clan asa whole. Thus, he who was 
once Pa Teve became Pa Kafika. He who was Pa Rangifuri became Pa Tafua. 
He who was Pa Raniniu became Pa Taumako. Such a new name may well help in 
the creation of a new social personality. In it, too, is implicit the idea that the chief 
is the head or father of his clan since he bears the collective name as part of his title. 
In kinship, too, some change occurs. The chief tends to be called “ father” more 
widely than heretofore, and frequently the kinship term is qualified as “ chiefly 
father.”” For instance, in 1929 I heard the eldest son of the Ariki Taumako, speaking 
of the Ariki Kafika, say “‘ Chiefly father is right” (e tonu e pa ariki.) Such an 
expression conforms to the ordinary usages of kinship and still preserves something 
of the special dignity of the chief. The series of personal taboos involving a bodily 
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segregation of the chief from commoners and respect behaviour by them towards 
him must stand also to assist the chief in adapting himself to his changed position. 

Moreover, the transition cannot be always unexpected. Granted that no man 
has absolute certainty of succession, but a chief’s eldest son if mature may be reason- 
ably sure of it. When such a man is obviously in the line of succession, then his 
father and other men usually instruct him in the details of chiefly behaviour and 
especially in the lore of the gods; ritual, formule and mythology. Moreover, he 
will have been trained in the exercise of responsibility and in the recognition that a 
chief has obligations as well as privileges. 

Now that after 1956 all the chiefs of Tikopia have become Christians, they are 
no longer able or necessary to carry on the performance of the traditional religion 
and take responsibility actively for the welfare of the land. But the Tikopia chief 
appears still to be a cultural symbol in general to his people and to have a primary 
responsibility for social order. The principles of succession to this office will pre- 
sumably, therefore, remain of significance for a long time to come. 

A problem of some delicacy may arise if the chiefs are made instruments of 
administration by the British Solomon Islands Protectorate Government. In such 
case the administrative requirements of efficiency might seem to point to the advis- 
ability of succession of a man as chief who would not necessarily be chosen by the 
traditional process of election. It is difficult to predict the outcome of such a 
situation. But a discreet and private sounding out of local opinion, especially among 
the other chiefs, would seem prudent at an early stage if the government interest in 
the succession were strong. In general the respect which the chiefs show to public 
opinion might well inhibit them from acting as very effective innovators of policy on 
behalf of the government, if any procedure of “ indirect rule”’ were adopted. On 
the other hand, deference of the people to chiefly authority might give a council of 
chiefs an even greater power than at present.” 


RAYMOND FIRTH. 


18 Cf. Social Change in Tikopia, p. 297. 
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GENEALOGICAL SPACE 
By J. L. FiscHer? 


I. INTRODUCTION 

TUDENTS of comparative kinship have often proceeded by comparing 

terminology and customary behaviour across cultures for a limited sample of 
key kin types, eliminating more remote relatives on the grounds that they are less 
important, poorly reported in the literature, or subject to greater disagreement and 
variation among informants. By this expedient most kinship terminologies may be 
characterized as belonging to one of a small number of well-known types, such as 
Crow, Omaha, Iroquois, Eskimo, Hawaiian, etc., or to some combination of these 
types. However, different studies have chosen different samples of kin types for 
comparison, and when this has occurred results cannot be treated as strictly equivalent. 


Recently, some students of kinship terminology have developed a method of 
analysis of whole terminologies termed by some of them componential analysis. 
Among the chief exemplars to date are Lounsbury, Goodenough, Romney and Metzger, 
and Edmondson.? This method makes explicit the semantic variables, such as 
relative age, generation, sex, etc., needed to reproduce the distinctions between kin 
types made by a given terminology. The method removes some of the arbitrariness 
from comparative study of terminologies, but it runs into the problem that complete 
kinship terminologies for all kin types culturally recognizable as related are almost 
never reported. Also, in many terminologies, some kin types have alternate classi- 
fications, especially remote kin types. 

A solution to these problems in applying componential analysis may be found 
in Edmonson’s method of taking a core of close kin for cross-cultural comparison 
and characterizing the terminology with respect to its classification of this core.* 
Within the limits of such a core of relatives it is possible to find complete data on 


1 Tulane University, New Orleans, U.S.A. An earlier version of this paper was presented 
at the 1958 annual meeting of the American Anthropological Association in Washington, D.C. 

2? F. Lounsbury, “‘ A Semantic Analysis of the Pawnee Kinship Usage,” Language, Vol. 32, 
1956, pp. 158-194; W. H. Goodenough, ‘‘ Componential Analysis and the Study of Meaning,” 
Language, Vol. 32, 1956, pp. 195-216; and ‘‘Componential Analysis of Lapp Kinship 
Terminology ’’; A. K. Romney, “ The Formal Analysis of Kinship,” and D. Metzger, ‘‘ Analysis 
of Zuni Kinship Terminology.’’ The last three papers were read at the annual meeting of the 
American Anthropological Association in Chicago. M. S. Edmonson, “ Kinship Terms and 
Kinship Concepts,” American Anthropologist, Vol. 58, 1957, Pp- 393-433; and “ The Concept 
of Lineality,” paper read at the annual meeting of the American Anthropological Association, 
Chicago, 1957. An excellent critique of work in this field is provided by A. F. C. Wallace and 
J. Atkins, 1958, ‘‘ The Meaning of Kinship Terms,” Philadelphia : East Pennsylvania Psychiatric 
Institute (duplicated). 

*M. S. Edmonson, op. cit. 
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kin terms for many cultures, and the number of variant usages for remote relatives is 
also greatly reduced. If the core were sufficiently large and chosen with care, more- 
over, it might be possible to extrapolate the principles of classification appearing 
in it to predict the classification of many of the more remote kin types. 

The chief purpose of this paper is to consider methods of selecting a core of close 
relatives in order to facilitate the general logical comparison of kinship systems. 
Needless to say, for special problems of kinship special samples of kin types will often 
have to be devised, and these special samples may sometimes need to include more 
remote relatives. I most certainly do not want to give the impression that I am 
advocating that students of kinship should not collect terms for more remote relatives. 
But for the general logical comparison it appears desirable to construct a core sample 
solely on the basis of closeness of kin, without special attempts in advance to find 
the answers to any particular questions such as the effect on terminologies of unilineal 
descent, cross-cousin marriage, nuclear family households or the like. 

I do not simply adopt Edmonson’s sample since it ignores affinal relatives and 
includes some moderately remote consanguineal relatives while omitting others of 
equal distance. The reasons leading Edmonson to choose his particular sample are 
not discussed explicitly, but one thing which appears to have influenced his choice 
was his interest in the consistency with which lineal and collateral relatives are 
distinguished. It is perhaps this which has led him to include some consanguineal 
relatives which by any of the systems presented below must be classed as at least 
tertiary (grandparent’s siblings and siblings’ grandchildren) and to omit primary 
and secondary affinal relatives. 

Edmonson and D. Aberle* have both emphasized the importance of the classi- 
fication of grandparents’ siblings for determining whether the lineal-collateral dis- 
tinction is most fully developed in a kinship terminology. While this point must be 
granted, it remains a matter for empirical investigation whether there is any great 
socio-psychological difference in kin relationships between a society which distinguishes 
lineal and collateral relatives in the parents’ generation but not in the grandparents’, 
and one which distinguishes them in both generations, since the parental generation, 
being closer, has greater weight. 


II. MEasuRING Kin DISTANCE 

To choose a core of close relatives, we must first decide how to measure the 
distance of one kinsman from another, a problem less simple than it first appears. 
We may begin by noting that some of the commonly recognized variables of kinship 
are, so to speak, “ qualitative,” while others are “ spacial.” By a spacial variable 
is meant one which involves the arrangement of kin types in a ranked series of degrees 
of distance from ego, the distance being increased by the addition of individuals or 
kin-types on a chain stretching from ego to the relative in question. Generation is 
an example: a relative of more remote generation is separated from ego by more 


“M. S. Edmonson, ‘‘ The Concept of Lineality,” paper read at annual meeting of American 
Anthropological Association, Chicago, 1957; D. F. Aberle, personal conversation. 
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parent-child links than one of closer generation. By a qualitative variable is meant 
one which involves a characteristic of some individual or individuals in the chain, but 
does not involve the length of the chain. Sex of relative, sex of speaker, sex of 
proximal connecting relative (“ matrilateral” v. “ patrilateral”’), and relative age 
may serve as examples of qualitative variables. We are here concerned only with 
the spacial variables. 

Probably the most explicit and widely recognized system of measuring kin 
distance has been set forth by Murdock. Murdock classifies kin types as of primary, 
secondary, tertiary, and more remote degrees according to the number of nuclear 
families by which the referent relative is removed from ego. Parents, children, siblings 
and spouses are all primary relatives, being in one of ego’s two nuclear families. Other 
primary relatives of ego’s own primary relatives (e.g., step-parents, grandparents, 
siblings-in-law, etc.) are secondary relatives. Other primary relatives of secondary 
relatives are tertiary relatives and so forth. We may therefore term Murdock’s 
system the nuclear family system of measuring kin distance. 

There are, however, at least two other systems of measuring distance of kin 
which have achieved a certain degree of recognition in the literature. These other 
systems give different results for measuring the degree of relationship of certain kin 
types generally regarded as important. 

One system, implicit in the traditional thinking of some cultures (e.g., Armenian, 
Amharic) about kin distance for incest regulations, measures distance between all 
kin relationships in terms of actual or potential child-parent relationships. Thus a 
sibling is regarded as ego’s parent’s child, while a spouse is regarded as ego’s child’s 
(other) parent.* Siblings and spouses, therefore, both become secondary relatives, 
while only parents and children are primary relatives. Parents’ parents are also 
secondary relatives, while parents’ siblings are tertiary relatives. First cousins, 
along with many other kin types, become quaternary relatives. Primary and 
secondary relatives under ‘his system are shown in Table 1. 

We may characterize this system as the “ ascent-descent’” or “ pure genera- 
tional’ system since it employs only the parent-child linkage in measuring kin 
distance. The nuclear family system, on the other hand, employs three kinds of 
linkages: parent-child, husband-wife and sibling-sibling. The first two kinds of 
linkages may be extended indefinitely, and constitute dimensions with an infinite 
number of discrete intervals which are assumed to be equal although different in 
direction. (The extension of the parent-child dimension is obvious ; the indefinite 
extension of the marital or affinal dimension depends on the possibility that ego’s 
spouse may have another spouse, who in turn may have another spouse, and so on, 
either simultaneously or successively. In practice, the most important extension 
along the marital dimension is to husband’s other wife for a female ego in polygynous 
societies.) The dimension of siblinghood is finite in Murdock’s system and has only 


5G. P. Murdock, Social Structure, 1949, pp. 94-95. 
* Cf. J. H. Greenberg, ‘‘ The Logical Analysis of Kinship,” Journal of Philosophy of Science, 
Vol. 16, 1949, pp. 58-64. 
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two values, o and 1. A first cousin is not treated as a secondary collateral relative, 
but as a parent’s sibling’s child (tertiary relative). 

A third system for measuring kin distance is implicit in English cousin terminology 
and in some of the recent work in the componential analysis of kinship terminologies. 
This system resembles Murdock’s nuclear family system except that it uses an indefinite 
dimension of “ collaterality ”’ in place of Murdock’s finite dimension of siblinghood. 


TABLE I. 
Primary and Secondary Kin Types, Variously Classified. 





Parent-Child Linkage 


Joint Nuclear Family 
Membership 


Multidimensional 





Par. (2) 
Ch. (2) 


Par. (2) 


Par. (2) 
Sib. (2) 
Ch. (2) 
Sp. (2) 





Par.Par. (4) 
Sib. (2), Par.Ch. (4) 
Ch.Ch. (4) 


Sp. (2) 


4 
Par.Sib. (4) 
Sib.Ch. (4) 
Ch.Ch. (4) 


Sp.Par. (4), Par.Sp. (2) 
Sp.Sib. (4), by: ay (4) 
Sp.Ch. (4), Ch.Sp. (2) 

Sp.Sp. (2) 


Par.Par. (4) 

Par.Ch. (4) 

Par.Sib. (4) 

Sib.Ch. (4) 

Ch.Ch. (4) 
Par.Sib.Ch. (8) 
Sp.Par. (4), Par.Sp. (2) 
Sp.Sib. (4), Sib.Sp. (4) 
Sp.Ch. (4), Ch.Sp. (2) 
Sp.Sp. (2) 

Ch. Sp. Par. (4) 





Par.Sib. (4) 

Sib.Ch. (4) 

Sp.Par. (4), Par.Sp. (2) 
Sp.Ch. (4), Ch.Sp. (2) 
Etc. 


Par.Sib.Ch. (8) 
Ch.Sp.Par. (4) 
Etc. 


(numerous) 





Par.Sib.Ch. (8) 
Ch.Sp.Par. (4) 


(numerous) 


(numerous) 


Sp.Sp. (2), Etc. 














Note: Par=parent; Ch=child; Sib=sibling; Sp=spouse. To save space and clarify 
the presentation. sex of referent and ‘linking relatives have been omitted. The number of kin 
types corresponding to each entry when these attributes are taken into consideration is indicated 
by the number in parentheses following each. The number can be further increased if sex of 
speaker (ego) is taken into consideration. 


The degree of collaterality, in Lounsbury’s words, “is the number of generations 
up a descent line of the higher-generation member of the pair, or either if of the same 
generation, up to their common ancestor.”” In this system a sibling is a first degree 
collateral relative, while a first cousin is a second degree collateral relative, etc. 
Actually this definition could be improved slightly for our purposes by modifying 
the final phrase to read “ up to a pair of common ancestors.” This would leave the 


7F. Lounsbury, op. cit., p. 168, footnote. 
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degree of collaterality of full siblings at one, but would enable the distinction of half 
siblings as relatives of second degree, as in the nuclear family system of reckoning.® 
By adding this dimension of collaterality to those of ascent-descent and affinity, 
most relatives can be located in an infinite, three-dimensional, discrete-interval space : 
up or down so many generations, away so many degrees of collaterality, and so many 
degrees of affinity (marriages). 

However, it can be shown that a fourth dimension required for the terminology 
of a few cultures is implicit in the scheme. This is the mirror image of collaterality, 
namely, the degree of relationship equal to the number of generations down a descent 
line of the lower-generation member of the pair to a common descendant. This is 
needed to take care of terminologies which recognize co-parents-in-law or co-grand- 
parents as relatives. Otherwise co-parents-in-law would appear as affinal relatives 
of the same generation, zero degrees of collaterality, and one degree of affinity, and 
would be confused with spouses. This dimension is relatively trivial because the 
linkage is not established until rather late in life. For purposes of discussion I 
suggest the term “ affinal collaterality.”’ 


Note, incidentally, that the definition of a point in this logical space is not 
necessarily limited to a single kin type where values greater than zero on two or more 
dimensions are involved. Wife’s father and mother’s husband, for instance, both 
have the value of one on the dimensions of ascent-descent and affinity, but they are 
not the same kin type and often are not classed together. The difference can be 
regarded as a question of the order in which one moves from ego in the two directions, 
whether first “up” and then “ over” or vice versa. In componential analysis it 
may then at times be important to distinguish the order of the links in the various 
dimensions as well as simply the number of links in each. This, however, is not 
relevant to our problem here, which is simply to give an objective definition of kin 
distance. 


III. LocicaL AND SOCIO-PSYCHOLOGICAL CLOSENESS 
The distance between kin as defined by any of the three systems presented is 
a logical distance, and it is not intended to be any precise measure of socio-psycho- 
logical closeness of kin: it is not a measure of frequency of interaction or strength 
of feeling. 


8 John Atkins, who has been independently working on the problem of defining the degree 
of a kin relationship, informs me that he has arrived at essentially the same results as I have, 
except for regarding both half and full siblings as relatives of one degree of collaterality (personal 
communication). He describes the difference between half and full siblings as one of “‘ cardinality” 
rather then ‘‘ degree.”” He defines cardinality as roughly “‘ the number of distinct but equivalent 
voutes through which a relationship between ego and alter can be traced.”” Full siblings have a 
cardinality of two, being related through both parents, while half siblings have a cardinality of 
one. The concept of cardinality strikes me as very useful, and by using it one can distinguish 
between half and full siblings while preserving Lounsbury’s original definition of collaterality as 
given above. My present inclination, however, is still to define degree of collaterality in terms 
of distance from a common pair of ancestors on the grounds of importance of conjugal couples 
in kinship systems, but I would still emphasize the usefulness of the concept of cardinality in 
considering such questions as cross-cousin marriage. 
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However, there are certain implications of logical distance for social relationships. 
Generally, relatives of a lower (closer) degree as a group would interact more with 
ego and be of greater emotional importance to him than the group of relatives of the 
next higher degree. This holds regardless of which of the three systems is used to 
measure the remoteness of the relative. This holds also for relatives in any direction 
from ego on any dimension. In the line of ascent, for instance, parents would generally 
be sociologically as well as logically closer than grandparents ; on the dimension of 
collaterality, siblings would generally be more intimate than first cousins, and first 
cousins more so than second cousins. This is in part necessitated by fact that the 
number of kin types and, generally, the number of individuals, in a given degree is 
geometrically proportional to the remoteness of the degree. One has normally, for 
instance, twice as many grandparents as parents, etc. Therefore, even if an individual 
has a close relationship with some secondary relative, it is manifestly impossible for 
most people to have really close relationships with all or most of his secondary 
relatives. This does not gainsay the fact that for some individuals or societies 
specific kin types of a given degree may be more important than other specific kin 
types of closer degree. In a matrilineal matrilocal society, for instance, uterine 
second cousins might be sociologically more important than agnatic first cousins. 

The analogy of a multi-dimensional genealogical space to physical space must 
not be pushed too far. In genealogical space, unlike physical space, the dimensions 
are not directly convertible. Each is, so to speak, measured with a unique yardstick. 
With a physical object such as a box, we may convert the vertical dimension into a 
horizontal dimension by simply rotating the box go degrees. Obviously, there is no 
way to do this to a kinship system. 


IV. ConcLusION 

How suitable are these three systems of measuring genealogical space for selecting 
a core of close relatives for the comparative study of kinship terminologies? The 
ascent-descent system, which is logically the simplest and most elegant and recognizes 
only the parent-child relationship, appears to be the least suitable for this purpose. 
If we wished to include all relatives as close as first cousins, which are widely recognized 
as key kin types, we would have to include also such intuitively remote relatives as 
great-great grandparents, since both of these would be quaternary relatives. 

The nuclear-family system for measuring closeness of relatives is superior to the 
pure-generational (ascent-descent) system for sociological purposes since the former 
recognizes more than one type of elementary kin relationship. Sociologically, there 
is more to marriage than co-parenthood, and more to sibling relationships than 
co-childhood. However, questions can be raised about the advisability of using 
overlapping nuclear family membership to measure distance of kin. For one thing, 
the nuclear family is of varying importance in different societies and perhaps even 
absent in a few. It might therefore be desirable to separate it analytically from the 
definition of genealogical distance. Also, under the nuclear family system first 
cousins must be classified as tertiary relatives, more remote than parents’ siblings, 
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while many students of kinship would feel intuitively that first cousins can be just as 
close as parents’ siblings in terms of strength of emotional ties and frequency of 
interaction. 

The third system, which we may term the multi-dimensional or “ full collateral 
system,” appears to me to be the most suitable for selecting a core of close relatives 
for comparative kinship study. It involves no assumption about the nuclear family 
or other forms of grouping of kin, other than the minimal assumption that there is a 
class of relatives connected by one or more linkages of certain kinds in all societies. 
However, without assuming nuclear family, it results in the same list of primary 
relatives as the nuclear family system. If under this full collateral system we take 
a core of all primary and secondary relatives, we emerge, as in Table 1, with a manage- 
able group of kin-types which includes first cousins and those relatives generally 
which anthropologists have considered crucial. This, I suggest, constitutes a core of 
kin types on which fairly complete information can be obtained for many cultures, 
and which is never the less large enough to give an overall picture of the kinship 
system. At the same time all relatives included are close enough so that they are 
potentially of some importance, and any sane adult informant would normally be 
aware of the precise relationship to himself of any relative belonging to these kin 
types. 

I also suggest, as an empirical generalization which deserves further testing, 
that all or nearly all the basic kinship terms in any society can be obtained by investi- 
gating the terms for the core of primary and secondary relatives as defined by the 
multi-dimensional system of measurement. The most complicated system which I 
have encountered in a cursory search has been the Murngin system as described by 
Warner.® In this system there is only one basic term out of 18, viz., dumungur, 
which lacks a referent in the primary-secondary core. (The closest relative to which 
dumungur refers, incidentally, is DaDaHu, woman speaking.) This is true even 
though the kinship terminology manages to distinguish between seven different 
patrilineages and even though everyone in Murngin society is put in some kin relation- 
ship to everyone else. 

Presumably, if the primary-secondary core is of such importance logically in the 
Murngin system it is of at least equal prominence in other societies which do not 
extend kinship so far. Hopefully, if the techniques of semantic componential analysis 
are applied to such kinship cores in a variety of cultures, the results will be more 
easily comparable than previously, and cross-cultural generalizations about kinship 
systems will be facilitated. 

J. L. FiscHer. 


* A cursory examination of Warner’s definitions and kinship chart might seem to contradict 
this. However, to apply the proposed system one must not fail to consider affinal as well as 
consanguineal ties, and one must also consider both female and male ego. In the Murngin 
system, some terms which apply to secondary kin for male ego apply to tertiary kin for female 
ego, and vice versa. Note also that I have excluded from consideration here the derivative, 
complex terms such as mar-elker, mom-elker, and natchi-walker. W.L. Warner, Black Civilization, 
1937- 





THE KAPAUKU PAPUANS AND THEIR KINSHIP ORGANIZATION? 
By LEopoLtp PosPIisIL 


INTRODUCTION 

APAUKU is a name applied by the coastal people of south-western Netherlands 
New Guinea to a tribe of about 60,000 mountain Papuans who inhabit an area 

in the Central Highlands located between 135° 25’ and 137° east longitude and 3° 25’ 
and 4° 10’ south latitude. Although much shorter (the males average 151-2 cm., 
females 142-Icm.) and brachycephalic, these people resemble lowland Papuans. 
The country they live in is rugged with high mountains (some peaks attain an altitude 
of 14,000 feet) and deep valleys. The climate is mild all the year round. The 
vegetation of the virgin forest, which covers especially the higher mountain reaches, 
is dense and lush ; but the animal life is rather scarce. Marsupials, wild pigs, a few 
rodents and reptiles, and several species of birds constitute the whole faunal inventory. 

In this environment of rich soil and luxurious vegetation the Kapauku live by 
horticulture. With their polished stone axes they clear patches of secondary growth 
and fence them to protect the growing crops from both wild and domesticated pigs. 
The newly cleared land is burned over and on the following day planted with a variety 
of crops, among which sweet potatoes, sugar cane and taro are the staples. 

The domesticated pig is the chief source of protein in the native diet. Moreover, 
pig breeding constitutes an important means of acquiring wealth, prestige, and political 
power. Huntingis sporadic. The rivers and lakes provide no fish, but an abundance 
of crayfish, frogs, water insects and dragonfly larve, which the women catch with 
nets. From time to time men dive for crayfish or spear them. 

The people live in rectangular plank houses roofed with thatch or bark. The 
male occupants of a dwelling sleep in a common room, but every adult woman, at 
least ideally, has a room for herself and her children. The household is patrilocal 
and normally consists of two or three monogamous or polygynous families. Within 
this extended family, each nuclear family functions as an autonomous unit in respect 
to education and social control. The father usually punishes and admonishes his 
children, and the husband has exclusive authority over his wife. The head of a 
household exercises direct jurisdiction not only over his own family but also over any 
younger brothers who may live with him. However, he never exerts any authority 
over his brothers’ wives and only seldom over his brothers’ children. 


1 The author wishes. to acknowledge the helpful and suggestive comments and criticisms of 
this article by Professor G. P. Murdock. Particularly, he is indebted to Professor Floyd G. 
Lounsbury for his help with the analysis of the kinship terminology. The research among the 
Papuans of Netherlands New Guinea was generously financed by the Ford Foundation. However, 
the Foundation is not to be understood as approving by virtue of its grant any of the statements 
made in this article. To the Administration of Netherlands New Guinea the writer makes grateful 
acknowledgements for protection and support during the period of the research. 
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Whereas the head of the household acquires his position because of his ownership 
of the house, wealth and skilful oratory are the prerequisites for political leadership 
within the village. Since wealth depends upon successful pig breeding as well as 
upon age, the political structure of the village is in constant flux. New individuals 
succeed to village leadership only to lose their position some years later to younger or 
more successful pig breeders. The native leaders maintain order by applying 
unwritten law, which is the basis for decisions informally rendered. Several villages 
form a political confederacy, the largest unit in the political organization of the 
Kapauku. The confederacy constitutes a unit in warfare, which almost never occurs 
between its component villages. One village headman, through his influence and the 
numerical strength of his followers and allies, achieves a territorial leadership over 
the confederacy as a whole. 

The Kapauku believe in and practise a capitalistic economy in which money, 
credit, and savings play important roles. Individualism is even more pronounced 
in this culture than in the West. No single item of property is owned by more than 
one individual. Even wives, and children who have reached the age of eleven years, 
have rights of property that are defined and distinguished from those of other members 
of the family. In the economic sphere, the individual is largely independent, and 
few regulations restrict his activities. 

In their personal relations, all people consider themselves equal. There are no 
castes, slaves, or social classes. Although subjected to a husband’s authority, the 
position of the woman is not greatly inferior to that of the man. The people are 
realistic in their outlook, placing little emphasis upon ceremonialism and the super- 
natural. Perhaps the most outstanding trait of their personality is a quantitative 
approach to the universe. A highly developed decimal numerical system, running 
well into the thousands, constitutes one manifestation of their quantitative orienta- 
tion. They place value upon higher numbers and larger volume, with a degree of 
emphasis that comes as a shock to a Western observer. When shown a magazine 
picture of a smiling girl, my informants failed completely to react to her beauty ; 
instead they started to count her teeth. 


THE Sip SYSTEM 

The purpose of this article is to describe the sib system and kinship structure, 
and the relations between these. In the following paragraphs we shall adopt Professor 
Murdock’s concept of sib, clan, and phratry. Accordingly, the term sib will mean a 
unilineal consanguineal kin group whose members recognize a traditional bond of 
common descent, but are unable to trace their actual genealogical relationship. 
Subdivisions of such a group, which possess the same attributes mentioned above, 
will be called subsibs. Grouping of several sibs whose members recognize a more 
tenuous and conventional bond of kinship but distinguish themselves from groupings 
of the same order will be called phratry (George P. Murdock, Social Structure, New 
York, 1949, p. 47). Finally, by the term clan we mean a unilineal kinship group 
whose members exhibit residential unity and actual social integration (sbid., p. 68). 
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A cluster of about 15 houses forms a village, ideally an exogamous unit. Since 
the Kapauku are organized in exogamous, patrilineal, totemic sibs, and a village is 
normally composed of the male members of the same sib with their in-marrying 
spouses, the village may be regarded as a patri-clan. 

Twenty-eight of the Kapauku sibs are represented by their male members in the 
Kamu Valley. Most of these sibs, usually two in a given case, group themselves 
into phratries. All the members of the same phratry share totemic taboos and a 
common incest prohibition toward individuals of either another specific phratry 
or a specific single sib that does not belong to any phratry. However, the phratry 
itself is not an exogamous group. Individuals may marry into the other sib of the 
same phratry and their common totemic taboos constitute no-hindrance to such 
unions. Among the Kapauku totemism is divorced from the concept of incest. 
Thirteen sibs (45% of those represented in the Kamu Valley) are each further sub- 
divided into two groups which are identified by special names, always occupy separate 
settlements, and are, as a rule, mutually very hostile. Thus these pairs of subsibs, 
despite sharing common incest and totemic taboos and myths of origin, are politically 
divided and belong invariably to confederacies which intermittently wage wars 
against. each other. Consequently, the Kapauku sibs as units play no important 
role in politics, war, and economy. Their function lies in regulation of marriage and 
inheritance. 

Marriage is concluded by the payment of bride price, invariably collected by the 
bride’s brother. Despite the brother’s obligation to return the price in case of 
divorce, the marital bond is by no means firm. Dissolution of marriage occurs 
rather often, and in the Kamu Valley is the main cause of wars. Although considered 
a crime punishable by execution, adultery frequently is the first logical step in the 
divorce proceeding. The collected genealogies reveal approximately one-third of 
all marriages to be polygynous, with an occasional man having as many as Io wives. 
Sororal polygyny, sororate, and levirate are permitted but not preferential. Marriage 
is prohibited (a) within the sib, (b) with any consanguineal relative of a different 
generation, and (c) with any first cousin ; but any second cousin who is not a sibmate 
is a potential spouse. 

In intestate inheritance, the Kapauku recognize three different situations which 
are relevant to the allocation of the property of a deceased in the absence of a 
testament. Two of these situations are defined by the sex of the deceased. Thus 
different rules apply to the inheritance of property left by a man as against that left 
by a woman. The third type of a situation relates to children under eight years 
of age. 

“With the exception of such feminine articles as digging stick, fishing net, and 
woman’s net carrying bag, the mentioned three categories of specific rules of 
inheritance do not differ in allocating specific property to different heirs. The 
difference lies rather in the degree of inclusiveness of the sibling of the main heir in 
the sharing of the estate. In all three types of inheritance it is the eldest son of the 
deceased who becomes the main heir. In case of deficiency of sons, the woman’s 
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estate becomes the property of her husband, and the man’s property is inherited by 
his eldest brother. In absence of the husband, the woman’s property is inherited 
by her husband’s relatives in the same way as her husband’s own property. Thus, 
if the husband dies without leaving a son, his own and his wife’s property go to 
his eldest brother (a nauwa, if older than Ego, a weneka, if younger than Ego). If 
there is no brother the man’s first fraternal parallel nephews (classed as his ‘“‘ children,” 
joka) inherit. In their absence the father of the deceased acquires the estate; and 
in case the father is dead the father’s eldest brother inherits. In deficiency of father’s 
brother the eldest father’s brother’s son (anepa) takes possession of the inheritance. 
Ultimately, if all the mentioned relatives are not available, the eldest father’s father’s 
brother’s son and, in his absence, his eldest son (classed as paternal “‘ parallel ” cousin, 
anepa) become the main heirs.* In other words, the rules of inheritance follow the 
principles of primogeniture in the male line and limit the selection of heirs to the sib- 
mates of the deceased male (or to those of the dead husband of the deceased female). 
Those second paternal “ parallel ’’ cousins (anepa) who do not belong to the sib of the 
deceased (e.g. F.F.S.S.S.) do not benefit from the death of their relatives. 

When referring to the incest taboos and rules of inheritance, the Kapauku use 
the following sib terminology : 

(1) Muuma: individual of the second ascending generation of the same sib 
as Ego.’ 

(2) Nakagaa: individual of the first ascending generation of the same sib as 
Ego. 
(3) Keneka: individual of the same generation and sib as Ego. 
(4) Jokagaa: individual of the first descending generation of the same sib as 
Ego. 
(5) Wadojokagaa: individual of the second descending generation of the same 
sib as Ego. 

(6) Naamama: all husbands of females of Ego’s sib of the first descending 
generation (e.g. B.D.H., F.B.S.D.H., etcetera). 

(7) Naitama: all men of Ego’s sib of the first ascending generation (e.g., F.B., 
F.F.B.S.. etcetera). 

(8) Namaima: all women of Ego’s sib of the first ascending generation (e.g., 
f.sr., f.f.b.d., etcetera). 


The terms naamama, naitama and namaima are rarely used. 


THE KINSHIP SYSTEM 
In their behaviour toward Ego, consanguineal relatives fall into two broad 
categories. The first includes all male paternal relatives of Ego and their spouses 
with the exception of those who are noone “cross cousin” (e.g. F.Sr.S.), naama 


2 See definition of “‘ parallel” below under the heading of “‘ Bifurcation.” 


® Muuma is also a kinship term: As such, it refers to all consanguineal and affinal relatives 
of the second ascending and descending generations regardless of sib membership. 
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“nephew” to male Ego (e.g. F.B.D.S.), or ooka “ nephew” to female Ego (e.g. 
F.B.S.S.) and their spouses (see definitions below), e.g. paternal grandparents ; 
male paternal “ parallel” cousins, anepa, with their wives ; paternal uncles, naita, 
with their wives. The second category comprises, in general, all remaining con- 
sanguineal relatives, i.e. maternal relatives of either sex, female paternal relatives, 
and all noone, naama and ooka, together with the spouses of all these. 


Relatives of the first category display behaviour very similar to that of Ego’s 
parents and siblings, naturally with intensity diminishing with distance. These 
relatives are jointly liable to any third person. They are bound by the duty for blood 
vengeance and are also obligated to contribute to the payment of the dabe uwo, a 
reward for killing the assassin of a relative. Moreover, all these male relatives and 
their spouses have a joint right to the me mege, the blood money paid by the killer of 
Ego, to the exclusion of all the other relatives. 

All the members of this category (including women) usually assist Ego in buying 
a wife by contributing to the one and kade parts of the bride price. One, the main 
payment, must be paid in the old and precious cowries and pigs. Kade, an accessory 
to the main payment, consists of small gifts of inexpensive shell money and beads. 


In the everyday life of the village, relatives of this first category frequently visit 
one another, and they help each other in clearing land and in tilling fields in return 
for a customary payment. This mutual assistance extends even to financial matters. 
These relatives are not ashamed or embarrassed even to ask for extensive loans of 
shell money. The older relatives participate in the education of a boy or girl. They 
love them but do not hesitate to mete out occasional punishment. They display 
affection toward a young girl, but if she resists marriage to a man selected by her 
father, they support the father’s choice and punish the girl to induce her to accept 
the proposed husband. 

The second category of relatives is residual to the first one. As compared with 
those of the first category, these relationships are emotionally stronger but they lack 
joint liability. The duty of blood vengeance is less strongly felt, as is the sponsorship 
of tapa, the blood reward ceremony. They have, however, no right to collect blood 
money from the killer of Ego. These kinsmen offer their houses as an asylum against 
parental wrath, but they render less financial assistance than do relatives of the first 
category. They make no contribution, for example, to the one part of the bride 
price. In general, a feeling of shame prevents a Kapauku from seeking financial 
assistance from kinsmen of this category. 


Relatives of the second category may be further subdivided into two groups 
according to their behaviour toward Ego. Maternal grandparents, all cross-cousins 
(noone), maternal uncles (maama), paternal aunts (ooka), and female paternal 
“‘ parallel ” cousins (paneka) feel emotionally more involved with Ego than do maternal 
“ parallel ” cousins (tjoka) and maternal aunts (miika). While the affection of the 
former group results in indulgence, the relatives of the latter group behave more 
objectively and feel free to criticize and to punish by mild reprimands or, under very 
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unusual circumstances, by spanking. The child or adolescent finds it more attractive 
to visit the relatives who do not punish him. A boy reciprocates their indulgence 
with gifts of game, especially of species taboo to his sib but often not to theirs. 
Children regard the home of a maternal uncle in particular as a paradise. While 
the uncle does not exceed the paternal aunt in the degree of his affection, as a male 
he is better able to resist the anger and pressure of parents insistent upon punishment. 
The latter may even wage a stick fight with the mother’s brother to regain control 
over their misbehaving offspring. ‘I had such fun watching my father arguing or 
fighting with my mother’s brother,” confided a Kapauku boy, “ that I sometimes 
started trouble on purpose to enjoy it more often.” 


The behaviour and residence of affinal relatives merits a few comments. An 
elderly couple usually live with the family of their eldest son. In exceptional 
instances they may reside with a married daughter, especially if they are poor and 
have no son. Matrilocal residence, in which a Kapauku is invited to live with his 
wife’s parents, is comparatively rare.* As in our culture, parents-in-law are usually 
not held in affection. A mother-in-law frequently visits and helps her daughter, and 
on these occasions observes and freely criticizes the behaviour of her son-in-law, 
which does not conduce to the development of a friendly attitude on his part. The 
relationship of a man to his wife’s brother or of a young woman to her husband’s 
sister, on the other hand, often develops into mutual respect and deep friendship. 
Also, a young wife may find in her mother-in-law a protector against her husband’s 
anger. 

Some common features may be observed in Ego’s relations with his in-laws 
and with his consanguineal relatives of the second category. Thus a Kapauku owes 
blood vengeance for the death of an affinal relative as much as he does for the death 
of a consanguineal relative of the second category, but in neither case has a right to 
claim blood money from the killer. Similarly he is embarrassed to ask an affine for 
financial assistance, and is less willing to become a co-sponsor of a tapa or blood 
reward ceremony in honour of the killer of his affine’s murderer. However, the house 
of an affinal relative is not an asylum in case of matrimonial difficulties, and the 
affection so characteristic of consanguineal relatives of the second category is usually 
weak or even completely absent. The reason may lie in the temporary nature of 
affinal bonds which results from the ease and frequency of divorce. 


Kapauku kinship terms are of two kinds: “relative terms” which define a 
relation between the speaker and the person spoken or referred to, and “ absolute 
terms ” which, if used by themselves, are applied to an individual irrespective of his 
relationship to the speaker. The “ absolute terms ” are included in the category of 
kinship terms because they are frequently compounded with the “ relative terms.” 
For example, naita (my paternal uncle) and 7bo (first-born male) are combined into 
nataibo (my father’s eldest brother). 


4 The parents of the wife are usually old, have no son, and the wife is their eldest daughter. 
The son-in-law, who accepts a matrilocal residence, is frequently a poor man who is not the first- 
born son of his parents. 
© 
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Absolute terms : 


(1) Ibo, ibome. Oldest of male children born by a woman to a man. Thus there 
may be as many ibo sons of a man as there are wives. A given woman has 
sons called ibo as often as she remarries and bears a son. 

(2) Ipouga, ipougame. Second oldest male child with the above specifications. 

(3) Mabii, mabiime. Children of either sex between the second born and the last 
born of the same sex, with the above specifications. 

(a) Degemabii. The third born of the children of either sex with the above 
specifications. 
(6) Bunamabii. The fourth born of the children of either sex with the above 
specifications. 
(c) Kepagamabii. The fifth born of the children of either sex with the 
above specifications. 
Note.—Terms 3 (a) to 3 (c) are used only if there are several persons called mabii. 


This is the case only if a woman bears five or more children of the same sex to the 
same husband. 


(4) Amoje, amojeme. The last born of male children with specifications given 
under (1). 

(5) Oumau, oumaume. The first born of female children with specifications given 
under (r). 

(6) Maga, magame. The second born of female children with specifications given 
under (r). 

(7) Amaadti, amaadiime. The last born of female children with specifications 
given under (1). 

(8) Epame. The first wife. 

(9) Jupikaame. The second wife. 

(10) Imoudame. The last wife. 

(11) -pa. A suffix added to the above ten terms connoting offspring of either sex- 
Thus ibopa means a son or a daughter of tbo. In cases (8), (9) and (10) 
the suffix -me (man) is dropped and replaced by -pa: imoudapa. In case 
(8), to avoid immediate repetition of the same syllables (epaapa) ko 
(demonstrative feminine article) is inserted: epakopa. 

(12) Enaago. An individual of either sex with no siblings of the same sex. 

Relative terms? : 

(1) Ami pigoka (‘‘ my great-great-grandkinsman ”’). 


(a) Used by a speaker of either sex for paternal or maternal con- 
sanguineal relatives of either sex and of any degree of collaterality, 


* For paradigms, see Appendix. All the relative terms may be qualified by the following 
optional specification : didee—collaterally closest kin types, epee—any of collaterally more distant 
kin types; e.g., anepa didee means first paternal parallel cousin. 
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of the fourth ascending and descending generations. E.g. 
F.F.F.F., fffm., F.M.F.F.B., f.m.m.f.sr., F.F.M.F.F.BS., 
m.m.m.m.m.b.d.,  F.F.M.F.M.Sr.S., mmmm.,  m.m.f.f.sr., 
M.M.M.M.F.B.S., S.S.S.S., s.s.d.d., d.d.d.d., B.S.S.S.S., sr.d.s.d.d., 
Sr.D.S.S.S., M.B.S.S.S.S.S. 


Used by a speaker of either sex for his step-relatives of the fourth 
ascending and descending generations ; i.e., for the spouses of his 
consanguineal relatives (paternal or maternal, and of any degree of 
collaterality) of the fourth ascending generation, and for the 
consanguineal relatives (paternal or maternal, and of any degree of 
collaterality) of Ego’s spouse in the fourth descending generation. 
E.g. f.f.f.f.b.w., F.F.M.M.S.H., M.M.F.F.S.H., H.B.S.S.S.S., 
W.S.S.S.S.S., W.F.B.S.D.D.S.S. 


Extended, as an alternative term (in place of ani baaka), by a 
speaker of either sex to his in-laws of the fourth ascending genera- 
tion, and to their spouses; and also, under some circumstances, 
to his and his spouse’s in-laws of the fourth descending generation ; 
i.e., to the consanguineal relatives (paternal or maternal and of any 
degree of collaterality) of Ego’s spouse in the fourth descending 
generation, and to their spouses, and potentially also to the 
reciprocals of these. E.g. H.F.F.F-F., h.f.m.m.m., 
H.M.M.M.M.B., h.f.f.f.f.b.w., H.F.M.F.M.S.H.; also potentially 
s.s.s.s.w., D.D.D.D.H., d.s.d.s.w., h.b.s.s.s.s.w., w.sr.s.d.s.s.w. 


(2) Ani aija (“ my great-grandkinsman ”’). Used by a speaker of either sex for all 
relatives of Ego and of Ego’s spouse of the third ascending and descending 
generations and for their respective spouses, in a way analogous to the uses 
of the terms ani pigoka (1). 


(3) Ant muuma (“my grandkinsman’”’). Used by a speaker of either sex for all 
consanguineal relatives of Ego and of Ego’s spouse of the second ascending 
or descending generations and for their respective spouses, in a way 
analogous to the uses of the terms ani pigoka (1) and ani aija (2). 


(4) Naama (‘‘ my maternal uncle ”’ ; “ my sororal nephew or niece,” male speaking). 


(a) Used by a speaker of either sex for a male maternal consanguineal 
relative of mother’s generation, and of any degree of collaterality. 
E.g. M.B., M.F.B.S., M.F.S.S., M.M.Sr.S., M.M.B.S. 


(6) Used by male speaker for a consanguineal relative of either sex, 
of the first descending generation, and of any degree of collaterality, 
whose mother is a consanguineal kinswoman of the male speaker 
and of his generation. E.g. Sr.Ch. (male speaking), F.B.D.Ch. 
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(male speaking), M.Sr.D.Ch. (male speaking), F.Sr.D.Ch. (male 
speaking), M.B.D.Ch. (male speaking). The kin types of (4) (0) 
are the reciprocals of those of (4) (a). 


5. Ant ooka (“my paternal aunt”; “my fraternal nephew or niece,” female 
speaking). 

(a) Used by a speaker of either sex for a female paternal consanguineal 
relative of father’s generation and of any degree of collaterality. 
E.g. F.sr., f.f.b.d., f.f.sr.d., fm.sr.d., f.m.b.d. 

(b) Used by a female speaker for a consanguineal relative of either sex, 
of the first descending generation, and any degree of collaterality, 
whose father is a consanguineal kinsman of the female speaker and 
of her generation. E.g. B.Ch. (female speaking), F.B.S.Ch. 
(female speaking), M.B.S.Ch. (female speaking), M.Sr.S.Ch. (female 
speaking), F.S.S.Ch. (female speaking). The kin-types of (5) (0) 
are the reciprocals of those of (5) (a). 

(c) Loosely extended to the female paternal and maternal consanguineal 
relatives of the second ascending generation who are also called 
ani muuma (3). E.g. f.m., m.m. 

‘(d) Loosely extended to the wives of male paternal and maternal 
consanguineal relatives of the second ascending generation, of any 
degree of collaterality, who are also called ani muuma (3). E.g. 
f.f.b.w., m.f.b.w. 

(e) Loosely extended to the wives of Ego’s spouse’s male paternal or 
maternal consanguineal relatives of the second ascending genera- 
tion, of any degree of collaterality, who are also called ani muuma 
(3). E.g. w.f.f.b.w., h.m.f.b.w. 

(f) Loosely extended by a female speaker to the reciprocals of the 
kin-types of (5) (c), (@), (e). E.g. S.Ch. (female speaking), 
D.Ch. (female speaking), B.D.Ch. (female speaking), H.B.S.Ch. 
(female speaking), H.B.D.Ch. (female speaking), H.B.S.D.H. 
(female speaking), h.b.d.s.w. (female speaking). — 


(6) Ani joka (“ my child”). Used by a speaker of either sex for a paternal or 
maternal consanguineal relative of either sex, of the first descending 
generation, and of any degree of collaterality, whose parent is either Ego, 
or Ego’s consanguineal relative of the same sex and generation as Ego. 
E.g. Ch., B.Ch. (male speaking), Sr.’sCh. (female speaking), F.B.S.Ch. 
(male speaking), F.B.D.Ch. (female speaking), F.Sr.S.Ch. (male speaking), 
F.Sr.D.Ch. (female speaking), F.F.B.S.S.Ch. (male speaking), F.F.B.S.D.Ch. 
(female speaking), F.F.Sr.S.Ch. (male speaking), also M.B.S.Ch. (male 
speaking), M.B.D.Ch. (female speaking); but not, for example, Sr.Ch. 
(male speaking), F.Sr.Ch. (male speaking). Ams joka kin-types are the 
reciprocals of those of mitkai (7), nitka (8), naitat (9) and natta (10). 
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(7) Nitkat (“my mother”). Ego’s mother. 


(8) Naika (‘‘ my maternal aunt ’”’). Used by a speaker of either sex for a female 
maternal consanguineal relative of mother’s generation, and of any degree 
of collaterality other than zero (ic. other than lineal mother). E.g. 
m.sr., m.m.sr.d., m.m.b.d., m.fsr.d. This term is also used for step- 
mother in a polygynous or monogamous family.® 


(9) Nattai (“ my father”’). Ego’s father. 


(10) Naita (“ my paternal uncle’’). Used by a speaker of either sex for a male 
paternal consanguineal relative of father’s generation, and of any degree of 
collaterality other than zero (i.e. other than lineal father). E.g. F.B., 
F.F.B.S., F.F.Sr.S., F.M.B.S., F.M.Sr.S. 


(11) Noone (“ my cross cousin”). Used by a speaker of either sex for a paternal or 
maternal cousin of either sex, of the same generation, and of any degree of 
collaterality, whose parent is Ego’s father’s female consanguineal kinsman 
of his generation, or is Ego’s mother’s male consanguineal kinsman of her 
generation. E.g. F.Sr.Ch., F.F.Sr.D.Ch., F.F.B.D.Ch., F.M.Sr.D.Ch. 
F.M.B.D.Ch., M.B.Ch., M.M.B.S.Ch., M.M.Sr.S.Ch., M.F.B.S.Ch., 
M.F.Sr.S.Ch.; but not, for example, F.F.Sr.S.Ch., M.F.Sr.D.Ch., 
M.M.B.D.Ch. 


(12) Ams ijoka (“ my maternal parallel cousin’’). Used by a speaker of either sex 
for a maternal cousin of either sex, of the same generation, and of second or 
higher degree of collaterality, whose mother is Ego’s mother’s consanguineal 
kinswoman. E.g. M.Sr.Ch., M.F.B.D.Ch., M.F.Sr.D.Ch., M.M.B.D.Ch., 
M.M.Sr.D.Ch.; but not, for example, M.F.B.S.Ch., M.M.Sr.S.Ch., 
M.M.B.S.Ch. 


(13) Ant paneka (“ my sibling or paternal parallel cousin of opposite sex’’). Used 
by a speaker of either sex of a paternal kinsman of the opposite sex, of the 
same generation, and of any degree of collaterality, whose father is either 
Ego’s father or Ego’s father’s male consanguineal kinsman of the same 
generation. E.g. sr. (male speaking), B. (female speaking), F.B.S. (female 
speaking), f.f.b.s.d. (male speaking), F.F.Sr.S.S. (female speaking), 
F.M.B.S.S. (female speaking), f.m.b.s.d. (male speaking), F.M.Sr.S.S. 
(female speaking), f.m.sr.s.d. (male speaking), but not, for example, 
F.M.B.D.S. (female speaking), f.f.b.d.d. (male speaking). 


(14) Ani weneka (‘‘ my younger sibling or paternal parallel cousin of the same sex ”’). 
Used by a speaker of either sex for a younger paternal relative of the same 
sex, of the same generation, and of any degree of collaterality, whose father 


* Relatives of a stepmother are called by the pertinent kinship terms for true maternal 
relatives. 
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is either Ego’s father, or Ego’s father’s male consanguineal kinsman of his 
generation. E.g. B. (younger than male speaker), sr. (younger than female 
speaker), F.B.S. (younger than male speaker), f.b.d. (younger than female 
speaker), F.F.B.S.S. (younger than male speaker), F.F.Sr.S.S. (younger 
than male speaker), f.f.sr.s.d. (younger than female speaker), F.M.B.S.S. 
(younger than male speaker), f.m.sr.s.d. (younger than female speaker) ; 
but not, for example, F.F.Sr.D.S. (younger than male speaker), F.F.B.D.S. 
(younger than male speaker). 


{15) Nauwa (“my elder brother or elder paternal male parallel cousin, male 
speaking ’’). Used by a male speaker for an older male paternal relative 
of the same generation and of any degree of collaterality, whose father is 
either Ego’s father or Ego’s father’s male consanguineal kinsman of his 
generation. E.g. B. (older than male speaker), F.B.S. (older than male 
speaker), F.F.B.S.S. (older than male speaker), F.F.Sr.S.S. (older than male 
speaker), F.M.B.S.S. (older than male speaker), F.M.Sr.S.S. (older than 
male speaker) ; but not, for example, F.F.B.D.S. (older than male speaker), 
F.M.B.D.S. (older than male speaker). 


(16) Amibai (‘‘ my elder sister or elder paternal female parallel cousin,” female 
speaking). Used by a female speaker for an older female paternal relative 
of the same generation and of any degree of collaterality, whose father is 
either Ego’s father or Ego’s father’s male consanguineal kinsman of his 
generation. E.g. sr. (older than female speaker), F.B.D. (older than 
female speaker), F.F.Sr.S.D. (older than female speaker) ; but not, for 
example, f.f.sr.d.d. (older than female speaker). 


(17) Amepa’? (‘‘ my paternal parallel cousin of same sex”’). An optional alternate 
term used by a speaker of either sex for a paternal cousin of the same sex, 
of the same generation, and of second or higher degree of collaterality, 
whose father is Ego’s father’s male consanguineal kinsman of his generation. 
E.g. F.B.S. (male speaking), f.b.d. (female speaking), F.F.B.S.S. (male 
speaking), f.f.sr.s.d. (female speaking) ; but not, for example, F.M.B.D.Ch. 
This term may replace the terms ani weneka (14), nauwa (15), and anibat 
(16) either when it is desired to specify that the kinsman referred to is not 
a real sibling, or when for any reason his real age is unknown and he therefore 
cannot be classified in the younger v. older categories. 


(18) Ant wape (‘‘ my step-uncle ; my step-nephew or step-niece,’’ male speaking). 
(a) Used by a speaker of either sex for a husband of a female paternal 
or maternal consanguineal relative of the first ascending generation, 
and of any degree of collaterality. E.g. F.Sr.H., F.F.B.D.H., 
F.F.Sr.D.H., F.M.B.D.H., M.Sr.H., M.M.Sr.D.H., M.F.B.D.H. 


? Kinship terms (1)-(17) are extended to the close relatives of the speaker’s best friend. 
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(b) Used by a male speaker for his wife’s ‘‘ fraternal’ or “ sorora) ” 
consanguineal relative of either sex, of the first descending genera- 
tion, and of any degree of collaterality. E.g. W.Sr.Ch., 
W.B.Ch., W.F.B.D.Ch., W.M.B.S.Ch. The kin-types of (18) (6) 
are the reciprocals of (18) (a). 


(19) Naamai (‘my step-aunt ; my step-nephew or step-niece,” female speaking). 
(a) Used by a speaker of either sex for a wife of a male paternal or 
maternal consanguineal relative of the first ascending generation, 
and of any degree of ccilet-sality. E.g. f.b.w., f.f.b.sr.w., f.f.sr.s.w., 
f.m.b.s.w., f.m.sr.s.w., m.m.b.s.w., m.m.sr.s.w.,  m.f.b.s.w., 
m.f.sr.s.w., m.b.w. 


Used by a female speaker for her husband’s “ fraternal” or 
“ sororal ” consanguineal relative of either sex, of the first descend- 
ing generation, and of any degree of collaterality. E-.g. 
H.Sr’s.Ch., H.B.Ch., H.F.B.S.Ch., H.M.B.S.Ch. The kin-types of 
(19) (0) are the reciprocals of those of (19) (a). 


aw WS Wwe ww ele 
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(20) Ant waka (“my spouse”). Ego’s spouse. E.g. H., W. 


(21) Ani geeka (‘‘ my sibling-in-law of opposite sex’). Used by a speaker of either 
sex for his in-laws who are of the same generation but of opposite sex to 
himself; i.e., for the spouses of Ego’s same-sex consanguineal relatives 
and for Ego’s spouse’s same-sex consanguineal relatives. E.g. Sr.H. 
(female speaking), b.w. (male speaking), F.B.D.H. (female speaking), 
m.b.s.w. (male speaking), M.Sr.D.H. (female speaking), H.B., w.sr., w.f.b.d., 
H.F.Sr.S., w.f.sr.d. 


(22) Ani baaka (“ my sibling-in-law of same sex,” or “ my off-generation in-law 
or step-in-law of either sex ”’). 
(a) Used by a speaker of either sex for his in-laws who are of the same 
generation and of the same sex as himself; i.e., for the spouses of 
Ego’s opposite-sex consanguineal relatives, and for Ego’s spouse’s 
opposite-sex consanguineal relatives. E.g. Sr.H. (male speaking), 
b.w. (female speaking), F.B.D.H. (male speaking), m.b.s.w. (female 
speaking), M.Sr.D.H. (male speaking), W.B., h.sr., W.M.B.S., 
h.f.b.d., W.F.B.S. 


Used by a speaker of either sex for his in-laws of any ascending or 
descending generations; i.e. for the consanguineal relatives of 
Ego’s spouse in ascending generations, and for the spouses of Ego’s 
consanguineal relatives of descending generations. E.g. W.F., 
W.M., H.F., H.M., W.M.B., h.fsr., H.F.F.B.S., W.F.F., h.f.m., 
H.M.F., D.H., s.w., s.s.w., f.b.d.s.w., m.b.s.s.w., $.S.D.H. 
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(c) Used by a speaker of either sex for the spouses of his in-laws in any 
ascending or descending generation ; i.e., for his spouse’s relatives’ 
spouses in any ascending or descending generation, but not in his 
own generation. E.g. w.m.b.w., h.f.f.b.s.w., W.M.M.B.D.H., 
h.f.f.b.w., w.b.s.w., W.B.D.H., h.b.s.w. 


(23) Amt geeto (‘‘ my step-sibling-in-law ”’). Used by a speaker of either sex for a 
spouse of the spouse’s paternal or maternal consanguineal relative of either 
sex, of the same generation, and of any degree of collaterality. Eg. 
w.b.w., H.Sr.H., W.Sr.H., h.b.w., W.F.B.D.H., h.f.b.s.w. 


Analysis of the above definitions discloses the following kinds of distinctions 
that are observed in the use of the Kapauku kinship terminology. 


1. Generation distance (+4, +3, +2, +1, 0). With the exception of ani baaka 
(22) all Kapauku terms imply generation distinction. 

2. Bifurcation (cross v. parallel). Bifurcation distinctions are made only within 
the generation distances +1 and o. 

We may observe three variants of this criterion for terminological differentiation 
which operate in the first ascending (4), (5), (7), (8), (9), (10), first descending (4), (6) 
and Ego’s generations (11)-(17). In all the variants the compared sexes which are 
responsible for the respective terminological dichotomies are those of relatives of the 
same generation which is never removed from that of the Ego more than once. 

Ego’s generation. The distinction between the Kapauku cross (11) and parallel 
cousins (12)—(17) follows a principle which differs from that implied in the popular 
usage of those terms.* The principle becomes obvious when we consider the Kapauku 
classification of second cousins. For example, in the case of f.f.sr.s.d. it is not the 
sexes of the two ancestral siblings from whom Ego and this cousin are respectively 
descended (F.F. and f.f.sr.) which furnish the criteria for distinguishing between 
cross and parallel. Rather, it is the sexes of the immediate parents of Ego and the 
cousin (F. and F.F.Sr.S.) which furnish it. These being both male in this case. the 
f.f.sr.s.d. is a Kapauku “ parallel” cousin. In Ego’s generation it is the difference or 
identity between the sexes of the first and last genealogical links which provides the 
necessary criterion for distinguishing between cross cousins (noone (11)) on the one 
hand and parallel cousins (ant ijoka (12), ani paneka (13), ani weneka (14), nauwa (15), 
anibai (16) and anepa (17), on the other. 

First ascending generation. The difference or identity between the sex of the 
first genealogical link and the sex of the kinsman furnishes the criterion which accounts 
for the distinction between the parallel relatives of nitkai (7), nitka (8), naitai (9), 
naita (10) categories on one hand, and the cross-relatives of maama (4) (a) and ant 
ooka (5) (a) categories on the other. Thus, for example, f.f.b.d. is cross (ant ooka 
(5) (a)), while F.F.Sr.S. is parallel (maita (r0)). 


8 Independently of this writer’s findings among the Kapauku, Professor Floyd G. Lounsbury 
arrived at the same conclusions with regard to the Iroquois type of cousin terminology among the 
North American Indians. 
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First descending generation. The difference or identity between the sex of Ego 
and the sex of the last genealogical link furnishes the criterion which accounts for the 
distinction between the parallel relatives of ani joka (6) category on one hand, and 
the cross-relatives of naama (4) (b) and ani ooka (5) (b) categories on the other. Thus, 
for example, a male speaker’s F.Sr.S.S. is parallel (ani joka (6)), while his F.B.D.S. 
is cross (naama (4) (0)). 

3. Generation direction (descending v. ascending). This contrast, which 
dichotomizes between descending (6) and ascending (7)—(10) directions, is made only 
among parallel consanguineal relatives of generation distance equal to one. 


4. Side (female side v. male side; i.e., matrilateral/sororilineal v. patrilateral/ 
fratrilineal). If employed in the first ascending or zero generations, this criterion 
for terminological differentiation dichotomizes between matrilateral relatives (naama 
(4) (a), nitkai (7), nitka (8), ani tjoka (12)) and patrilateral relatives (ani ooka (5) (a), 
naitat (9), naita (10), ant paneka (13), ant weneka (14), nauwa (15), anibai (16), anepa 
(r7)). If employed in the first descending generation this criterion is responsible 
for the distinction between sororilineal (naama (4) (6)) and fratrilineal (ani ooka 
(5) (6)) consanguineal relatives. The term “ sororilineal ”’ is used to apply to children 
of Ego’s sisters or female cousins (parallel or cross), while “ fratrilineal ” applies to 
children of Ego’s brothers or male cousins (parallel or cross). Since the sororilineal 
v. fratrilineal distinction is employed only in case of consanguineal relatives of the 
“ cross’ type (for definition see above), it is implicit that only male Ego can call 
his sororilineal consanguineal relative of the first descending generation naama (4) (6), 
and only female Ego can call her fratrilineal consanguineal relative of the first 
descending generation ani ooka (5) (0). 


5. Sex of kinsman relative to sex of Ego (sex opposite to Ego’s v. sex same as Ego’s). 
This criterion reflects the reality that the speaker and his kinsman may be of opposite 
sex or of same sex, irrespective of whether the particular sex is male or female. Thus 
this criterion is distinct from those of speaker’s sex and sex of kinsman specified in 
absolute terms. It applies to the terms for consanguineal relatives of Ego’s generation 
and differentiates between ani paneka (13) of the sex opposite to Ego’s and ani weneka 
(14), nauwa (15), anibai (16), anepa (17), all of the same sex as Ego. It also applies 
to the terms for affinal relatives of Ego’s generation and differentiates between ant 
waka (20) and ani geeka (21) of sexes opposite to Ego’s, and ani baaka (22) with the 
same sex as Ego. 


6. Collaterality (lineal v. collateral, in first ascending and descending generations ; 
first-degree collateral v. second- or higher-degree collateral in Ego’s generation). 
The criterion of collaterality distinguishes between the following classes: mniikai (7) 
and niika (8), naitai (9) and naita (10), ani waka (20) and ani geeka (21), anepa (17) 
and ant weneka (14), nauwa (15), anibat (16). 

7. Relative age (younger than Ego v. older than Ego). This criterion differentiates 
the younger same sexed patrilateral consanguineal relatives of Ego’s generation 
ani weneka (14) from the older relatives of the same types nauwa (15) and anibai (16). 
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8. Speaker's sex (Ego being male v. Ego being female). Sex of Ego is employed 
as criterion for terminological differentiation in the following pairs of terms of the 
Ego’s and the first descending generations: nauwa (15) and amibat (16); ani wape 
(18) (b) and naamai (10) (0). 

9. Sex of kinsman (male relatives v. female relatives). The criterion of sex of 
kinsman is applied in the following pair of terms: ani wape (18) (a) and naamai 
(18) (0). 

Sex of kinsman and speaker’s sex, used jointly, furnish an alternative criterion 
for conceptualizing the distinction between naama (1) and ani ooka (5). 


10. Kind of relation (consanguineal, step, affinal, step-affinal). All Kapauku 
relatives may be classified into four main categories: consanguineal relatives who 
have no marital link in their genealogical relations with Ego; the step relatives, 
i.e., Consanguineal relatives’ spouses in ascending generations and spouse’s con- 
sanguineal relatives in descending generations ; affinal relatives, i.e., spouse’s con- 
sanguineal relatives in Ego’s and ascending generations and consanguineal relatives’ 
spouses in Ego’s and descending generations; and step-affinal relatives, i.e., the 
spouse’s relatives’ spouses in all generations. 

The structure of the Kapauku kinship terms can be presented in an outline form 
as follows, where each successive indentation represents another of the above kinds 
of differences : 


I. Consanguineal Classes 


(Classes (1)-(17) contain all consanguineal relatives as well as some step relatives 
and affinal relatives, as noted below under IT, III, and IV.) 


+4. Fourth ascending and descending generations .. .. ant pigoka (1) 

+3. Third ascending and descending generations .. .. @ni aija (2) 

+2. Second ascending and descending generations .. -. @nt muuma (3) 
Cross : 


Female side (matrilineal male relatives in G'/Male 

Ego’s sororilineal relatives in G-?)_ .. naama (4) 
Male side (patrilateral female relatives in G}/Female 

Ego’s fratrilineal relatives in G-?) _.. .. @ni ooka (5) 


Parallel : 


(a) Descending (G-") op oid aa .. ant joka (6) 
(b) Ascending (G?) : 
Female side (matrilateral female gongs 
Lineal .. ‘ ; .. mitkat (7) 
Collate~al ender sep bs s .. mitka (8) 
Male side (patrilateral male relatives): 
Lineal 33 ‘ sé .. naitai (9) 
Collateral and/or step = ie Be .. naita (10) 
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o. Ego’s generation : 
Cross ie s" 3 “a wi ol .. noone (II) 
Parallel : 
Female side (matrilateral) .. “ss re .. @ni joka (12) 
Male side (patrilateral) : 
Sex opposite to Ego’s .. 4g: es .. ani paneka (13) 
Sex same as Ego’s: 
Any degree of collaterality : 
Younger than Ego... ka .. ani weneka (14) 
Older than Ego: 
Ego being male - .. mnauwa (15) 
Ego being female .. .. @anibai (16) 
Optional alternate term for second- or higher degree 
collaterals of the ant weneka, nauwa, and anibat 
classes sc aid en - hs .. @nepa (17) 


II. Step Classes 
All types of step-kin relatives are classed with consanguineals (see above), except 
for the following : 
+. First ascending and descending generations : 
Collateral : 


Ego’s male relatives in sia Ego’s relatives 
in Gt ani wape (18) 
Ego’s female relatives in G* female Bao s 
relatives in G-} ‘a ‘ ‘ naamai (19) 


III, Affinal Classes 
0. Ego’s generation : 
Sex opposite to Ego’s: 
Lineal (i.e., Ego’s own spouse) ‘ .. @ni waka (20) 
Collateral (i.e., collateral relative’s spouse) .. ani geeka (21) 
Sex same as Ego’s... ’ .. @ni baaka (22) 
+1-+4. All ascending and dencending quasi .. ani baaka (22) 
(+2-+4. Consanguineal terms (ani muuma (3), ani aija (2), amt pigoka (1) 
may be extended, as alternatives to the term ani baaka, to affinals of second or greater 
ascending and descending generations. This is especially true for those of ascending 
generations.) 


IV. Step-affinal Classes 
All step-affinals are classed with affinals (see above) except for the following : 
0. Ego’s generation .. ot He we we .. @ni geeto (23) 
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CONCLUSION 

The Kapauku sib system and kinship system structure the various types of 
behaviour of an individual toward his kinsmen so that these fall into two broad 
categories. 

The definition of incest and the regulation of marriage and inheritance are 
determined in part by the sib system and in part by the kinship system. Legal 
liability, duty of blood vengeance, obligation to contribute to the blood reward 
payment (dabe uwo), participation in sponsorship of the blood reward ceremony 
(tapa), right to collect the blood money (me mege), contribution to the bride price, 
economic assistance, indulgence, and feeling of shame, on the other hand, are cor- 
related with categories of relatives defined by the kinship terms alone. 


The distinct influences of sib membership and kinship status upon the various 
behaviour patterns become apparent only when we extend our kinship investigations 
beyond first cousins in Ego’s generation. If applied to kinship terminology, this 
extension discloses a surprising and unfamiliar definition of cross and parallel cousins. 
Although the Kapauku kinship terminology is clearly of Iroquois system,? the principle 
differentiating between the two kinds of cousins is markedly different from that 
employed by the Dravidian type of the Iroquois system. In our case, it is the 
sexes of the first and last link (which connect genealogically Ego with the relative) 
that determine whether the particular kinsman will be a cross or a parallel cousin. 


APPENDIX 


Regular paradigms : 
These paradigms are formed by the pertinent personal pronoun and the term, 
for example : 


(20) ant waka—my spouse. 
aki waka—your spouse. 
okat waka—his/her spouse. 


Irregular paradigms : 

(4) naama—my maternal uncle. 
akaama—your maternal uncle. 
amakame—his/her maternal uncle. 

(7) nitkai—my mother. 
akuukwai—your mother. 
ukwame—his/her mother. 

(8) nitka—my maternal aunt. 


akuukwa—your maternal aunt. 
okaukwa—his/her maternal aunt. 


®f.s.d. and m.b.d. are called by the same terms, but terminologically differentiated from 
parallel cousins as well as from sisters (George P. Murdock, Social Structure, 1949, p. 223). 
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(9) naitai—my father. 

akaitai—your father. 
nakame—his/her father. 

(10) naita—my paternal uncle. 
akaita—your paternal uncle. 
okaita—his/her paternal uncle. 

(II) moone—my cross-cousin. 
akoone—your cross-cousin. 
oneme—his/her cross-cousin. 

(15) mauwa—my elder brother (male speaking). 
akauwa—your elder brother. 
aika—his elder brother. 

(16) anibai—my elder sister (female speaking). 
akibai—your elder sister 
aika—her elder sister. 


(17) anepa—my paternal parallel cousin of same sex. 
akepa—your paternal parallel cousin of same sex. 
akapa—his/her paternal parallel cousin of same sex. 

(18) naamai—my step-aunt ; my step-nephew or step-niece, female speaking. 
akaamai—your step-aunt ; your step-nephew or step-niece, female speaking. 


okaamai—her step-aunt ; her step-nephew or step-niece, female speaking. 
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THE WANDARANG AND OTHER TRIBAL MYTHS OF THE 
YABUDURUWA RITUAL 


By A. CaPELL 


THE SETTING AND THE PROBLEM 

HIS paper is concerned with two aspects of totemic myths in an area of Arnhem 

Land, North Australia. The first is the detailing of a single myth and its linguistic 
analysis. The second is the bearing of the myth on the social life of the people who 
hold it, and with this is linked as a kind of appendix the nature of the myth itself, 
in terms of its adequacy to carry the superstructure built on to it. 

The myth of the Iguana is the property of the Wandarang tribe, and is told in 
the Wandarang language. The Wandarang occupy the north bank of the Roper 
River from the sea coast as far as the Wilton River; on their north are the 
Nunggubuyu or Rose River people. At the present day their numbers are small, 
and most are found in the Roper River Mission area. 

The social systems of the tribes in this region vary considerably. Like the 
Andilyaugwa of Groote Eylandt, the Nunggubuyu possess patrilineal moieties. In 
Nunggubuyu these are Mandaridja and Manda:juy, corresponding to the Jiridja 
and Dua of the Wulamba tribes. The tribes other than the Nunggubuyu immediately 
touching the Mara have naturally been influenced by their southern neighbours, with 
the consequence that the present-day Wandarang and Ngandi do not seem to be quite 
sure whether they have the semi-moiety system of these or the eight subsection 
system of their northern neighbours, the Wulamba tribes. This latter is found 
definitely amongst the Bu:wan, Rainbarngo and Ngalagan. The names are in most 
cases dialectic variations of those familiarized by Warner, Elkin, Webb and Berndt, 
but there are exceptions. The division into Dua and Jiridja moieties is found in 
Bu:wan, Rainbarngo and Ngalagan also. In these, however, the subsection names 
are largely different from those farther north, and in Bu:wan and Rainbarngo Gali 
replaces Buralang as a subsection name ; even in Burera, Galidjan is the feminine of 
Buralang. 

These notes, however, are concerned mostly with totemism. In Bu:wan and 
Rainbarngo totemism appears to be of the cult variety, and regulated by the moieties. 
Each of the moieties possesses two totems, of which the Rainbarngo names are the 
following : 


Dua. Jinidja. 
guridjadu, carpet snake. gunuyo, sp. black snake. 
dadba, sp. poisonous snake. burugulu, sp. red-bellied snake. 


These totems are patrilineal and are localized in certain waterholes. Thus, the 
gunuyo totem is connected with Maranga waterhole, on the Jirabundji Creek. All 
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who have this place for their spirit-home have the gunuyo as totem. It has not been 
ascertained as yet whether the other Jiridja totem is connected with the same water- 
hole, or that it is similarly inherited. The Guridjadu totem is connected with a 
waterhole on the Wilton River, called Gunburu. _ 

So far the matter is clear from the information given by a Rainbarngo informant. 
A Ngalagan informant, however, said that his totem was gandjari, the bony bream. 
This belongs to Wararir waterhole at the junction of the Wilton and Roper Rivers. 
The map shows that this is practically on the boundary of Ngalagan people, where 
they contact the Alawa on one side and the Njugul on the other. This informant’s 
wife was Ngandi, and her totem wurgulin, the short-legged kangaroo. Her waterhole 
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Sketch Map of the lower Roper River, showing course followed by Iguana in his journey from 
Mt. Moore westward. Numbers indicate the places marked on the Wandarang Myth of Wadabir, 
as given in the text. } 


was Widi:mian, well north in Ngandi territory. It would thus seem that a similar 
system of localized moiety totems prevails amongst the Ngandi also. Available 
informants from these people, however, were unfortunately vague about their 
totemism. The Mara word djidjan, totem, is shared by the Ngalagan ; the Wandarang 
term is andjidjan (grammatically belonging to the animal noun-class), the Bu:wan 
and Rainbarngo wiridji. A Ngandi informant’s totem was catfish, and his wife’s 
barramundi; his son’s totem is therefore catfish. 

The Ngalagan informant was explicit concerning both spirit-children and increase 
rites. The latter are carried out in certain sacred spots, but the ceremony carried 
out at a given spot does not serve for the increase of one given species, proper to that 
spot, but for all economically valuable species. This needs more enquiry. 

Further information is to hand from the Wandarang which makes it clear that 
the totemism of this region is of a cult type with local centres, but certain things are 
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peculiar to the area. In the Wandarang tribe the semi-moiety system has set a 
pattern, the names of the semi-moieties being dialect forms of the Mara words. In 
fact the Mara and Wandarang are quite closely related. The Wandarang language 
contains a large proportion of words in common with Mara, and the grammatical cast 
of the language, especially the verbal system, is very closely akin to Mara. The chief 
difference is that Wandarang has five noun-classes, and Mara has a division into 
masculine and feminine. A similar correspondence is to be found between the 
classless and genderless languages of the Wulamba area and Ngandi, which has noun 
classes and incorporation of the pronoun object, like Nunggubuyu, while much of 
its vocabulary is Wulamba.? 

The totems amongst the Wandarang are divided between the patrilineal semi- 
moieties ; thus the nawudal (Mara budal) has amongst others the anulu (queenfish), 
maridjgarudj and wurudjulugu (two kinds of fish) ; the namuruyun section (Mara 
muruynun) the fagirimbu (kangaroo species), yarugalin (dugong), the namanbali 
(Mara manbali), the fajulmundji (shark) amongst others. Each member of a given 
semi-moiety acknowledges all its totems, but there appear to be no ritual attitudes 
to the totems, and certainly the killing and eating of the totem are not forbidden 
amongst any of the tribes dealt with here. It is in no sense the “ flesh” of the 
totemite. Each totem is associated with a waterhole or well (Wandarang wuyargu, 
Mara yargu), and in the following myth more than one totem is associated with the 
same well. The well is sacred (wunjugur, Mara njugur) because of the events which 
took place there in the mythical past, but its sacred character does not make it impos- 
sible for women, or men, of other semi-moieties to approach or even drink from the 
water ; it is only the actual “ dancing” ground in the neighbourhood, when there 
is one, that is njugur. 


THe Iguana Mytu: I. EASTERN TEXT 

The Wandarang myth, of which both text and translation are given, shows the 
prevailing type of totemism. The informant spoke of the ceremony performed in 
connection with the totems as juyguan, but this ceremony shows no actual resemblance 
to the Djunguan described by Warner amongst the Murngin. There is a similar trench 
in the ceremonial ground, but the resemblance does not go beyond this. The myth 
recorded below is that of Nawarwar, a large waterhole by a hill some distance from 
the old site of the Roper River Mission, and not far from the northern bank of the 
Roper River. The chief actors in it are Awadabir or Rawadabir, the iguana, associated 
with the chickenhawk (garganj) and a bird called amalwidiwidi, the wuyuliri (black 
duck) and some ancestral men. The story is not in itself complete, but is terminated 
at the limit of the territory of the Mara-Njugul people. The fact that the action 
takes place in these countries, while the story is claimed by the Wandarang, is of 
interest. Indeed, some of the action takes place also in Alawa country. Just as the 


1 See A. Capell, ‘‘ Languages of Arnhem Land, North Australia,” Oceania, XII, No. 4, pp. 
382-5 (Wandarang Grammar); XIII, No. 1, pp. 31-33 (Mara Grammar). 
* Op. cit., pp. 385-7. 
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various peoples combined by Warner under the name of the Murngin form one complex, 
so do the Wandarang, Mara, Njugul, Alawa and possibly the Ngandi, though not so 
closely. The following is the text of the myth in the Wandarang language : 


Rawadabir djarag abura wunu Nawarwar wuradbur. Iuraba wuyargu, 
Iguana made the Nawarwar(r) that. He-dug well, 
wunu nawarwa. Wun'‘jawala gi‘jiga waiburi, dud giraji magargaingu, birbir 
finished it. Thence he-went south, found chickenhawk, build 
abura wudjangar. Wun‘jawala ‘“‘ Njin gaya?” fawadabiru yil awindi 
nest. Then “You what?” iguana he-asked 
magargaingu. “Djawial” ami magargaingu. Mamaygan® djarag wunjabinju 
chickenhawk. “ I-am-Wial” said chickenhawk. Road let-us-two-make 
wuygarmandjarint wujuyguan. Andjala garygar ulumama fawaridji wunu djarag 
for-dancing yunguan. Like dancing men so let-us-two- 
wunjabinju. Wujabuduru:a garygar ulumama mawu‘ wunjaludjinji,  maiilgingu 
make-it. Jabuduruwa  for-dancing let-us-two-put-for-them, road 
wunugati:ju mandiwa, wunu marnur urugaia fawaljawaljanju. 
another mandiwa, when they-make-men (of) boys. 
Biala wuna  barawaloi, 
Stone he-got looked-back 
Nawarwaryagu bulu gunbunt, 
At-Nawarwar burning fire, 
Gargamaygarga yinamayima wuluyawot, 
Chickenhawk  iit-is-mine middle, 
Dujugagani budja galundu nana biala. 
At-Nguyugagani(2) got-on-head a stone. 
Wun'‘jawala gi‘jiya djarag aba wunjangar, djarag aba matimbidgujaya ; 
From-there he-went made nest, he-made _in-cypress-pine ; 
waiburi gi‘ jitya Namalamalal. Wun‘njea djarag abura najamindji. Rawadabir 
south he-went Namalamalal(3). There he-made lightning. Iguana 
yalyal adja “‘ Njin gaya?” ‘“ Najamindjiju. Njin gaya?” “ Njanja 
said-to-him “You what?” ‘“I-am-lightning. You what?” “ We-two 
njawial ; nina yajamindjt. Wungiaya njirani?” “‘ Waiburi wuyara 
we-are-Wial ; I am-lightning. | Where you-go?” “South I-shall-go 
wunjanai, maitlgin djarag wuyabura, andjala fawariji warwar wugaia.” 


far road I-shall-make as men like-it.” 
Wuyargu djarag aba maliridjalujaya, maygarabi galgal arani. [ur aba. 
Well he-made in-mangroves, ground-nut was-growing. He-dug-it. 
Wun'‘jawala dirwu jiya wulbalbalnjujaya, wunu wunaia wuniingu Wuyurudin- 
From-there he-plunged into-river, this place its-name Wunguru- 
gujaya. Malmal amaji, waiburi gi‘ jiga yurygur aba wubalba ji:gu. Gir‘ jiga 
dingu.(4) He-went-up, south he-went he-dug creek. He-went 


*T.e., ‘song’. 
D 
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wumaiamaia djarag aba. Waiburi bir ami wudabururu, luludjg’ adja ayama 
plain he-made. South he-frightened grasshopper, he-chased-it he-ate 
aruygal agi. 
bait its. 

Wun‘jawala wubalba wumanjagu yuryur aba, maygaralt galgal arani, wunu 

From-there river small he-dug, ground-nut was-growing, this 
war agani Garabi, nanu djilbungu nanu, “ nawida warangu tabi.” Gilgil amaji 
he-called Nuts, dipped-finger, (song). He-crawled 
Njawalaygar, dud guryiraji jiryuliri:ju, wunujara anajuwaj 
(to)Nyawalanggar(5), he-found two-ducks, they-came from-south 
Manaburuwala. “ Turin gaya?” awadabiru ami. “ Niriwijal.” 
from-Manuburu(6:. ‘“‘ You what?” he-asked. “ We-are-Wial.” 
“ Diyanji yawial. Argalinji wuyara, yuranjt wunminjiwura.”” Argalinji 
“T-also I-am-Wial. Westwards I-shall-go, you-two go-north.” Westwards 
gi’ amaji tawadabiru, yur aba wuyadjal, wunu Walyari. Wun‘jawala yur aba 
he-went iguana, he-dug waterhole, that Walngari(7). From-there he-dug 
wugajit wuyargu wunjiingu Wulwangulwan. Djuwi gi‘ jiga Watimbaiimal 
well another name Wulwangulwan(8). So —_he-went Waiimbaiimal(g) 
wulbalba‘ganja yur aba. 


creek he-dug. 
Djuwi ata wumatamaia wubalwaji, malmal‘ jiya wunu wunaia 
So he-went plain big, he-went-up this place 


war wuyaginju Nayarambili. Wun‘jawala mamudid malmal‘ jiya, 
I-shall-call-it  Centipedes(1o). From-there wattle he-went-up, 
wuyalayin ata. Djudjubg’ amaji argalinji wumaiamaia, argalinji ara 


bush he-went. He-went-down west plain, west he-went 
Nadururu, yuryur aba wubalbanjijaya. Waiburi gi‘ jiya, wumaiamaia 
Nadururu(r1) he-dug at-creek. South _he-went, plain 


djarag aba. Waiburi malmal‘ amaji wuyalayin, yuryur aba wuyargu. 
he-made. South he-went-up bush, _ he-dug well. 
“ Wungaya war wuyaginju wunu wunaia wungi‘ingu? Najindimin 


“ What I-shall-call this place its-name ? Nayindimin(12) 

war wuyagini.” 

I-shall-call-it.” 
Djadjg’ adja wumaiamaianjujaya, wudaidjbidaidjhi lira‘ jiga. Waiburi 
He-chased in-the-plain, grasshoppers he-bit. South 


gil amaji, aga:jiwi madjandaiju wunu gayg’ amama wujabuduru-anju. 
he-walked, he-heard tapping there they-knocked ceremonial-ground. 
Wuluwariju wulanjibaya wunu djarag arabura wujabuduru:anju, andajla 
Men’s corroboree that they-were-making in-Jabuduruwa, like 
fawariju garygar ulumama. “‘ Njin gaya?” ‘“‘Tjiya yawadabiru.” “ Agu! 
men dancing. “You what?” “TI I-am-iguana.” “Oh! 
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yalawijaljt. Gi‘ amaji aramangu waridj trawa; gar wuyalaminju 
We-two-are-Wial. Come! For-feather get ; let-us-dance, 
wujabuduruwanju yalagi. Wunawala bidjura, wuninji, wuninji wunu 


the ceremonial-ground is-ours. From-here extend, that-way, that-way there, 
yal’ yal‘ umama wujabuduruwanju fawijalu wunu garygar ulumama. 
they-want-to-talk ceremonial-ground the-Wial there want-to-dance. 
Wun‘njajaya madul‘dul‘ jiyama.” 
That-way ___I-shall-send-him.” 
“ Wija yarani ; yudbur wuygawudumingt yuduwari:jiju?” “ Njidirant 
“Now I-go; you  want-what you-men ? ” “ We-go 
up into-the-air we-stay there above. 
Njinjtbaya njinju? Gi maji wubalba dudu njiratinju, wuyargu 
What-about-you you? Go-on _ river find, well 
djarag wunjibinju, wun‘njaja daidj wunjiminju, djarag wunjibima andjala 
make, there stay, make-yourself like 
fawari:ju war war winjudwindima.” “ Wija yarani.” Ara djarag aba 
man (so that) they-will-always-see-you.”” “ Well I’ll-go.” He-went made 
Madungojt, “ Wudjilbi yuryabani.”” Argalinjt djadig’ adjana 
Madunggoyi(13), ‘‘ Spring I-will-make.” Westwards he-chased 
wumaiamaianjijaya wudaidjbidaidjhi, djudjubg’ amaji wumaiamaia argalinij 
on-the-plain grasshoppers, he-went-down plain westwards 
yuryur aba Njayagan wuyargu. 
he-was-making Nyangagag(14) well. 
Argalinji  gilgil’ jiya Jamin, yuryur aba wuyargu. “ Magululu 
Westwards he-went-along Yamiri(15), he-dug well. “ Waterlily 
wuyadjayani, galgal uta andjala wunuwurara fawarijiju wuyama magululuwinju.’ 
I-will-put, _ it-will-grow like those people eat the-water-lily.” 
Duryur aba wulbanju wunu Jamiri bogi maliridjal war aganji. Argalingi 
He-dug creek that Yamiri close mangrove he-called-it. Westwards 
gilgil’ jiya Amidjuru jaya wubalba ji:gu mayirwula djaragdjarag abura. 
he-went to-Amidjuru(16) creek little cockatoo he-was-making. 
Mayirwula djarag abura, wunaia wugudariju wudjayu a:dja yimapiriju 
Cockatoos he-made, there hat he-left (fish) 
gar njamamani wunaia wujuyguan war njagint manamanaia maligar. Wugululu 
we-dance there Yunguan we-call-it this stone. Head 
arimigi julmun‘ njigt. 
like broken-off. 
Argalinji djudjubg‘ jiya Balabalani, yuryur aba wuyargu 
Westwards he-went-on  Balabalani(17), he-dug well 
wubalbanjujaya, waiburi gilgil’ jtya malmal‘ amaji madaygalgara war aganji. 
in-creek, south he-went proceeded lancewood _he-called-it. 
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Dijarag aba mi:gu maligar. Argalinji djudjubg‘ jiya Nalumbur. Wuyargu 
He-made small stone. | Westwards he-went-on Nalumbur(r18). Well 
djarag abura ; waiburi djadjg‘ adja, wudadba njujaya, aflirga 
he-made ; southwards he-chased, _frilled-lizard blue-tongue-lizard 
djudjubg’ jiya, Galawanja yuryur aba. Argalinji  gilgil’ jiya Nalumbur yur aba 
he-went-on, Galawanya he-dug. Westwards he-went Nalumbur he-dug 
wuyargu. Argalinjt wumaiamaia ju: ‘iriya, djadjg’ a:dja wudaidjbidaidjbi, 
well. Westwards plain he-came-out, he-chased _— grasshoppers, 
jar gt jiya djudjubg’ amaji Njamarayuru, wun‘njaja wunu yambudyambud 
he-waited, he-proceeded §to-Nyamaranguru(19), there then they-drown 
uruga wulwarijt Mandiwanju. 

the-men in-Mandiwa. 


Translation. 

Iguana made this place Nawarwar. He dug a well and finished it. From there 
he went south, and found the chickenhawk making a nest. ‘‘ What are you?” 
asked the Iguana. “Iam Weal,” said the chickenhawk. “ Make a road for dancing 
the yabuduruwa; as men like to dance it, so make it. Let us put for them a 
ceremonial ground for their dances, and another road for the mandiwa, when they 
initiate young men.” 


He got a stone and looked back, 

At Nawarwar burning fire, 

The chickenhawk and I in the midst, 

At Nguyaganani he got a stone on his head. 


From there he went and made a nest, he made it in a cypress pine ; he went on 
south to Namalamalal. There one was making lightning. Iguana said to him, 
“What are you?” “I am lightning. What are you? We are both Wial; I am 
lightning. Where are you going?” “I am going south a long way; I am going 
to make a road, as men sing.” 

He made a well in the mangroves, where maygarabi was growing. He dug it out 
(sc. the well). From there he plunged into the river, at a place named Wungurdingu. 
He went up (from the water), and proceeded south, digging a creek. He went and 
made a plain, southwards ; he frightened a grasshopper, and chased it and ate its 
bait. 

From there he dug a small river, with maygarali growing, and called it Garabi. 
He dipped his finger (in the mud) and sang a song. He went on to Nyawalanggar, 
and found two ducks, which had come from south from Manaburu. ‘‘ What are 
you two?” said the Iguana. “ We are Wial.” “I am Wial, too. I am going 
westwards. You two go north.” He went westwards, the Iguana, he dug a water- 
hole, which is Walngari. From there he dug another well named Wulwangulwan. 
So he went to Waiimbaiimal and dug a creek. 
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So he went to a big plain, and went up. “ This I shall call the Centipedes.” 
From there he went up to the wattle country, he went into the bush. He went down 
west to a plain, and dug Nadururu Creek to the west. Then he went southwards and 
made a plain. He went up from the bush and made a well. “‘ What shall I call the 
name of this well? I shall call it Nayindimin.” 


In the plain he pursued grasshoppers and ate them. He went on south and heard 
tapping, where they were beating a ceremonial ground (with sticks). The old men 
(ancestors) were making a ceremonial ground, such as they liked for dancing. ‘‘ What 
are you?” they asked. “I am Iguana.” ‘Oh! Then we are both Wial, come 
and get this feather. Let us dance, the ceremonial ground is ours. From here 
extend that way, and that way, for they want to talk, all the Wial want to dance. 
I shall send him that way.” 


“Well, I am going; you people what do you want to do, you men?” “ We 
are going up into the air, and we shall stay there on top. What about you? You 
go and find a river and make a spring and stay there. Make yourself like men, so 
that they will always see you.” “ All right, I shall go.” He went and made 
Madunggoyi. “I will dig out a spring” (he said). Westwards he chased grass- 
hoppers over the plain. He went down to a plain westwards and dug a waterhole 
at Nyangagan. 

He went along westwards and dug a waterhole at Yamiri (Mt. Roper). “I 
will put waterlily to grow, as people will come to eat waterlily ’ (he said). He dug 
a creek close by Yamiri and called it mangrove. Westwards still he went to Amid- 
jurungunyu, a little creek, he made cockatoos. He made cockatoos, and left the 
corroboree hat (the groper fish ?). We dance here in the juyguan, we call this stone 
like the head of the fish broken off by itself. 


Westwards he went on to Balabalani and dug a well in the creek, then he went 
south and proceeded, and called it lancewood. He made a small stone. He went 
on to the west to Nalumbur and dug a well. He came on to a plain to the west and 
chased grasshoppers, he waited, then went on to Nyamaranguru. There all the wial 
drown in the mandiwa.” 


Application of the Myth. 

Similar stories are attached to all the totemic sites of the Wandarang. Thus 
of a site on Mangudjara Creek it was said mawanga, adjirindia djarag garabura wuyargu, 
“ bandicoot and quial made the well.’’ It was added that the place was no longer 
secret, because it was merely a single incident, not part of a totemic journey. This 
has some interesting implications as to what constitutes the “ sacred.” 


The text makes it clear that certain other cultural features also are attributed to 
Rawadabir, the Iguana. The most important of these is the Yabuduruwa ceremony, 
to which further reference will be made. One other cultural item ascribed to Iguana 
is the method of burial, the account of which may be more briefly treated and therefore 
will be taken first. 
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(a) Burial Rites, Wandarang Usage 
The following is a Wandarang text obtained regarding the method of burial 
among the Wandarang, the structure of which is said to have been prescribed by 
Iguana. 
Dabat ami nawiriji. Durur njinjidjiya, lul njiridjayani. Lur garadjayani 
Is-dead a-man. We-assemble, we-weep-for-him. They-place-him 
magolagalanjujaya. Bada wulyoi-nagajt djabat mnadayadayanju wari wanjinju. 


in-a-tree. Then three perhaps moons we-shall-come- 
Nawaygin waridj ganumi, djawidj gaba wulibamiri ; 

back. One gathers-up (the bones), wraps-up in-paperbark ; 

nanunan‘njaja nawarijuju waridj njirigint “ namarba njugur.” Nanunan‘njaja 

that man we-call “hands holy.” That 

nawarijuju maba wurabdima wumarba wujuni. “ Ninju wulggot ; jimatba 

man rubs hands’ red-ochre. “ You all-right ; your-hands 

ygiva ; wunjimal djura warygu. Wulggoi wunu njinju, aru wulu jagu 

holy; you-sit-down. All-right here you, because nobody 


gudil’ jurida, wunu galyibada. Wunu djawidj jinju binju, njinju bugi.” 
can-hold-him here anytime. Here wrap-up bones, yourself.” 
Wulyoi-wugajt wudayadayanju wunu wari wuyala majinju. Wunuwunaja 
Three moons here we-shall-come-back. Right-here 
wudgiwa wunu djawid) wunju. Andjala, wuradburujaya wuyala nidjiyay 
at-that-time here we-will-wrap-him. Well-then, in-the-camp _ we-will-keep-him 
wuyala gajagaja. Andjala, wufru-yalaginju wuwudjudjayanjujaya 
we-will-take-him-back. Well-then, we-will-put-him in-a-cave 

wijanajidjiri. Galyi wugulda wugabadja mamarijani widjiwa laralarani‘ wudjima 


all-together. Later season good food then  we-inter 
wumuliringu wulurgungujaya. Gudjinji wadara falaganayaji mayara. 
the-bones _in-a-coffin. No-more must _we-think-about-him. 


Free Translation. 

“When a man dies, we assemble and cry for him. He is placedinatree. Some 
three months later we return. One man collects the bones and wraps them up in 
paperbark. That man is called ‘holy hands.’ It is he who rubs the bones with red 
ochre. ‘ You will do’ (they say, choosing a particular man) ; ‘ your hands will be 
holy, you stay, you are all right here,’ or ‘ you do it ; there is nobody here to hold him 
here at any time. You wrap the bones up, yourself.’ After three months (again) 
we shall come back, and he will wrap them on the spot. We will keep the bones 
in the camp, and take him about. Finally we shall all together put him in a cave. 
Then after a good season (producing food for corroboree period) we inter the bones 
in a coffin. After that we must not think about him any more.” 


During all this period the widow wears round her neck a string called ‘majibara, 
put on after she has had a week to go about collecting food. After the final rites she 
is rubbed with red ochre, the string is ceremonially broken, and her period of mourning 
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is over. The explanation of this custom is rawadabiru djarag abura, ‘‘ Iguana made 
it.” 

Stage burial, mentioned here as the first section of the rites, is part of the rites 
attributed to Iguana. This actually has a much wider distribution in North and 
North-west Australia than the Iguana Story and must therefore be regarded as 
something probably earlier, adopted into the Iguana complex. The coffin (lurgun) 
burial is more limited and may well be a proper part of the story. The rubbing of 
the hands with red ochre, which is then rubbed on the dried bones before they are 
parcelled up, is part of a widespread theory of life-giving substances. Its “ holy ” 
qualities spread by contagion to the hands of him who uses it. Whether he comes 
thereby under any ritual disabilities was not ascertained. There is, however, no 
real preference for a particular relative to perform the act; any person may be 
chosen to perform it, as the text states. 

The burial rite appears to be one of three rites prescribed by Iguana. The other 
two are the Yabuduruwa dance and the circumcision rite known as mandiwa. The 
latter will not be treated here ; it remains to discuss the former. 


II. THE NORTHERN TEXT 
The Yabuduruwa ceremony is found not only amongst the Wandarang but also 
amongst other tribes living in the immediate neighbourhood of the Roper River— 
the Yangman and Djauan. It was studied in 1949 by Professor Elkin’s expedition 
in the Katharine area, and certain aspects of it may be discussed here. The ceremony 
itself spreads over a week or so and parts of it are extremely spectacular. 


The sanctions for the ceremony as shown in the preceding text are shared also 
by the more westerly and northerly tribes, as was made clear by texts taken in the 
Djauan language during the above-mentioned expedition. It is worth noticing that 
the tribes which observe the ceremony are all tribes speaking languages involving 
prefix-conjugation of the verb, with incorporation of the pronoun object as well as 
the subject, though not all the languages have noun classes. The Djauan texts were 
given by Hector, who with “ Necktie” were important people in the ceremony— 
in fact Necktie was “ boss of the goanna”’ (njanbai Negdai yajuluy galwan, “ that 
Necktie his iguana”). The jiridja moiety are the owners of the rite. 


Statement 1 
Galwan Bajaramaéti bolgmagwonaji. Wodjman juygaimarg wagat 
Iguana at-Bayarameri place-he-made. Went-down nothing not 
nidjirin. D[arg yamagwon Jabuduruwa, njanbai gagan nadjad ganjaladjbwijin 


one. I I-make Yabuduruwa, that-one he-takes father he-paints 
yaguluylug. Da:gu gamagwon, yarg yalon, yanjaladjbwijin, be:nug bunji, 
at-my-place. He makes-it, I I-follow-him, I-paint-up, turkey 
njanbai lan. 


next-time tree. 
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“ Iguana made the place called Bayarameri. He went down there all by himself. 
When I make a Yabuduruwa that one (my [half] father) paints himself at my place. 
When he makes it, I follow (his custom) and I paint up as turkey and then as the tree 
(wood).” 

Some of this text is not entirely clear; it is partly mythological and partly 
practical: the basis of the rite and the preparation made by Hector for it. 
Bayarameri is the birth place of Necktie’s son and was somewhat vaguely situated 
“near Bulman Gorge.’”’ His spirit home is Gunanba, and his Dreaming is Iguana. 
This is a very important region mythologically, but does not come within the scope 
of the Iguana myth as given in the Wandarang text. The sketch map (p. 207) shows 
where this journey of Rawadabir takes place ; Bulman, however, is north of Mainoru, 
on the upper reaches of the Wilton River. It looks therefore as though there is 
considerable discrepancy between the Wandarang and the Djauan versions of the story. 
It is not just a case of a myth shared between a number of tribes, for the Wandarang 
story begins near the Roper mouth and moves westwards and not northwards, so that 
the Djauan story has no possible connection with it. Some of the lesser characters, 
such as the grasshopper, reappear in the Djauan account ; other items, such as honey, 
present in the Djauan, are absent from the Wandarang story. Hector’s statement 
goes on as follows. 


Statement 2 
Wa:m godminai nandjiwu. Gara magwa yajuluy. Gadere 
Honey put-himself bee. Old-time it-happened of-itself. Grasshopper 
gadjuy  djadgoray gawunbolgwonai nidjirin. 
waterlily two they-made-them one-place. 
“The honey bee created himself of old. The grasshopper and waterlily were 
both brought into being in the same place.” 


There is, however, an intermediate site called Maiwog, between Mainoru and 
Tandangel, which is another Iguana centre, and concerning that Hector made the 
following statement. 


Statement 3 - 

Maiwog ler yaguluy. Lajinki godminai njanbaiwa djarid). 

Maiwog camp my. Throwing he-put _ there charcoal. 
Dawunlaji djowanay yaguluyba. Nyirayguluy nawulay njirilojin. Galwan 
I-throw-them mine. Ours this we-come-to. Iguana 
bolgmawojt jiygonagonay. Galwanjeg burayguluy njanbai Negdaji yajuluy galwan, 
made-the-place. Iguana __ theirs that Necktie his iguana, 
jiridja. 
Jiridja. 

“Maiwog is my country. There he threw ashes. I throw them my (share). 
We came to our [site]. The country was made by Iguana (long ago ?). The iguana 
site (of theirs) belongs to Necktie and is Jiridja.” 
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He added in explanation that the ashes are thrown at Bayarameri, ‘‘ and goanna 
all about there now come up,” i.e. an increase rite for iguana. ‘‘ My brother bin 
follow ’im up me; Necktie now boss along goanna.” 


To the south of this area again there is a cave, Bamduyi, with an emu painting, 
on the lower reaches of the Flora River, that has a connection with the Iguana also. 
The relevant text is: 


Doro man dobdobmenan. Burunburun =Danlarwi 

Running-he-went with-heavy-steps. (Kind of food) (at) Nganlarwi 
nalag. Lagminewan boru' Bubuljawin, Gariwai Bamduji. 
he-pounded. He-ran across Bubulyawin. On-other-wide (at) Bamduyi. 
Dumgoddji bimgodmi‘dju durug nadjiringu yadjburan. 
He-threw while-clay-he-put emu one-only in-the-one-place. 

“ He went running with heavy (dragging) steps. At Nganlarwi he pounded 
burunburun. He continued running across Bubulyawin. On the other side at 
Bamduyi he painted-in-white one single emu in one place.” 


Hector added that the actor “stayed and did not travel any more.” The 
name of the place in which Bamduyi cave is situated was given as Giwuning. 


There is still another Jiridja painting in this sequence at an unidentified place 
called Doreya. A relevant text states : 


Doreja nadjaray yaju. Nyiriyganat namalyun, njanuganai njidjaraylug, 

Doreya painting his. We-went many, we-saw at-our-dreaming, 
njandunbulgdjt. Danbim yaju ma:m bundil ‘maiwan gojimart 
we-showed-the-house. Painting his white-man went-and-inspected crocodile 
waiwu ma:m yanhim, luyarg rargumaiwan bunai. Lat luyarg 

white-man painting, snake crawling (?) they-see. Animals snakes 
Doreja bim yaju-wa, gowarey. Nyirimbimlagot = njirimbimnjanja 
Doreya at-his-painting, porcupines. We-brought-paint we-saw-the-painting 
yabimagmag. Nianbudji alerwereay. Luyarg nadjadgoray njirinat 
we-said-good. We-showed the-boss. Snakes two we-saw 
njirimbudjijayin dunlug baddum njtrijalgjalginai. Lejan garidjman yanmo 
we-showed-him at-the-house  we-looked-about. he-dug-up 
ma:m moleji‘man wagai ma:m linagmin. 
white-man looked-for not white-man nothing. 

“ Doreya is his painting. Many of us went (to it). We saw (it) at our dreaming 
place. We showed the house. The white man went and inspected his painting and 
crocodile. 

“ They saw a crawling snake, animals, snakes and porcupines at the Doreya 
painting. We brought paint (and retouched it ?). We saw the painting and con- 
sidered it good. We showed it to the boss. We saw two snakes. We showed 
him at the house. We looked about.” 
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A third area mentioned in the same series of stories was Djaded. This is sand- 
ridge country stretching from the Bulman Gorge to the head of Dalawong (Katharine 
River). The text is: 


Djoded. 

Ganait = gayaiwan bimgodmi‘djuwi budidjmayaiwan mnjanbai man 

He-came came into-cave (sort of wallaby) that-one ? went 
Ganwulu. Ganwuluwa Danjordabmag njanbaiwa [)anjo‘ron. 
Ganwulu. From-Ganwulu (to) Nganyordabmag from-there (to) Nganyorén. 
Danjoronba Danwaraghbregbregms. Djari‘djayin bimgodmi‘djuwi 
From-Nganyorén (to) Nganwaragbregbergmi. He-went-down into-cave 
Niyanda. Bimgodms‘djuwi Niyanda giruy nawalgwalgan. 
at-Ninganda. To-the-cave (of) Ninganda not he-went-in. 


Dalbundumnan yalmugamujug dumdjaburu Ma:m balbon 
Children (and) women not-allowed. White-man (? ghost) cannot 
dumganbal‘ma. Giruy dara walbuydin‘man walbuydund- 


? shut up, make play, (? blow.) Not come-out cannot-go-out cannot-depart- 
jalnulan. 
altogether. 


“ The sand-wallaby came and went into the cave. He went to Ganwulu, and 
from there to Nganyordabmag and thence to Nganyorén. From Nganyorén he went 
to Nganwaragbregbregmi. At Ninganda he went down to a cave. He did not go 
into the Ninganda cave. Children and women are not allowed to go to that cave.” 


One or two comments on this text are possible. There is apparently a story 
attached to the place named Nganwaragbregbregmi, as the name was stated to mean 
“‘ where the dingo broke his shoulder and cried out,” but the story was not collected, 
nor were any of the places in the list visited. Ninganda was stated to be in Maiali 
country, to the south of Oenpelli, in the Gunwinggu area, and would therefore belong 
to the Southern Gunwinggu language group. What the link is with the Iguana story 
was also not told. 


The remaining texts collected deal with the conduct of the Yabuduruwa, and 
hence they are somewhat disconnected and miscellaneous. They are given here with 
translations and brief commentaries which will serve to connect them into a series 
which is logical though not complete. The activities referred to will be described in 
a later publication by Professor Elkin. 


First comes the arranging of the corroboree and the summoning of participants : 


Njamagwan Djuyguwan yanbulerlagan. Dadjargbun dja:nbin, 
(When) we-make Yabuduruwa they-bring-me-to-camp. I-send message, 
gawunmanagmay, gawunlerargo.jin yaguluylug. Dabo:djindjin 


they-will-take-their-arms, they-will-bring-them-to-camp at-my-place. I-smear-fat 
yaguluylug Jabuduru:walug. 
at-my-place at-the-Yabuduruwa. 
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This is done by Hector in collaboration with another aborigine named Paddy with 
whom he shares a “ dreaming ” : 

Nijivaynguluy njiri-wulija nadjirin gadere nabendag. Gadere 

Of-us-two we-?share one grasshopper large. Grasshopper 
gudjuy djadgoray gawunbolgwonai nidjirin. 
(and) waterlily both they-made-place at-one-place. 
There is the reminder that this is a distant place, that the Yabuduruwa comes from 
afar : 

Mariwa gunba gamagmagba. Médriwa gudjuy, giruy djanbai lolguman gan 

From-afar it-is-made. Afar _ waterlily, not there danced then 
yagula na:wai muygot waiwo:djmay, bregu warudanbun. Djabburu giruy 

that man _ if-he-steals, bad they-will-show-him. Taboo not 

wabudjajay warudanbun. 
I-will-let — they-will-show-him. 

“It originates afar; the waterlily is a long way away (but) the dancing does 
not take place there. If anyone steals (the corroboree headdress) they will maltreat 
him. It is taboo, I won’t let it happen; they will show him.” 


Only the initiates, of course, may be present, but Europeans are allowed to see 
the ceremonies if they pay for the privilege. So Hector stated : 

Nadjuwaiwo yalmuga giruy waruygangan jabuduruwalug. Djabburu 

Boys and girls do-not come to-the-Yabuduruwa. Taboo 
waranbundanbun. Gundjin ma:m gayat yawunbugdyi. Mati yanbuwoi bega, 
we-show-them. To-day white-man brought I-show-them. Food they-give-me 

madijt. Muygoi giruy yanbuwoi. Mant bumayai nabendag. 

tobacco, axe. Natives not they-give-me. Money bring plenty. 
Ma:m yagu yaiju yanhtrimdogbun. 
Whiteman my he _he-helps-me. 
The painting proceeds : 

Be:nug njalaidjbwijin nalolganai. Nyigara:wul lain, gudjuy njalaidjbwijinai. 

Turkey we-paint-ourselves. To-morrow tree, lilywater we-painted. 
Gadere njigara:wul yanjalaidjbwijin. Lain yanjalaidjbwijin godmi injuwaindj 
Grasshopper next-day he-will-paint. Tree he-will-paint he-puts 
nadjabburu. Wan lain nabalayug yaiju wa:m nabanjag, njigara:wul nayudjag 


taboo. Now tree Balang he honey egg, next-day wasp? 
yandum yagaluy yanjalaidjbwijin. Nanbai wan miralar yanjalaidjbwijin 
head my I-will-paint. That-one well lily I-will-paint 


nadjuyai gan yanjalaidjbwijin djiringu. Ma:m budijinar. 
leaf ? also I-will-paint once. Whiteman wili-sit-down. 

“We paint to represent the turkey (to-day) ; to-morrow it will be a tree, and 
waterlily. Next day the painting will depict grasshopper. Then he will paint a 
tree, he puts on a taboo (design). Now a balay (subsection) tree, and honey and egg ; 
next day I shall paint a wasp on my head. I shall paint then lily and once I shall 
paint a leaf. The white men sit and look on.” 
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The last stage is the showing of the ceremonies to the initiates and the initiands. 
These ceremonies will be described fully by Professor Elkin, including the function 
fulfilled by ‘‘ running,” which is mentioned in the final text collected : 

Galawuddi nabengerey njirmbonbugdjaiay. Gawundordor'may gawundol‘mamay 

Initiands fresh we-show-them. They-run grow-tired 
yolugwijin djirijiringu. Dumnjeg njiwalibun njiwadmay. Gabambonay mat 
breathing time-after-time. Next day we-finish we-conceal. Cook food 
djirijiringu. 
time-after-time. 

Djanaran gayai gawaddjijin wanunbuna:n galawuddi. Galobgbunbun 

Jabiru _he-took he-hid ; they-shall-see-him initiands. Leads-him 
buwuru yaiju galerlorgan i mid yaju. Dalwon yaju 
brother-in-law his he-brings-him-to-the-camp mate his. Sisters his 
gawunburuju. 
lie-down. 

“We show them to the fresh‘ initiands. They run until they are tired out and 
gasping for breath. Next day we shall finish and hide. Food is cooked time after 
time. 

“ He took (the part of) jabiru and hid ; the initiands will see him. The brother- 
in-law leads his mate to the camp. His sisters lie down (so as not to see him).” 

The jabiru dance is a particularly impressive part of the ceremonies, for which 
Professor Elkin’s publication should be consulted. Unfortunately no texts were 
gathered concerning the very spectacular conclusion of the rite. 


III. THE WESTERN TEXT 

In addition to the eastern (Wandarang) recension of the myth and the northern 
recension there is also a western recension, in which the Iguana moves from west to 
east. This is detailed in English by Professor Elkin, and shows again a different 
tradition. Unhappily, no original text was obtained. The Jurgun burial rite 
connected with Iguana was not mentioned in the northern recension so far as recorded, 
but it is mentioned in the “ social” text given below from the western source. Ina 
Jangman text taken concerning the western recension it is mentioned that 

denhi injenj guya gurumanga Langanja. 

that body his _he-left at-Langa. 
“ That is his body where he left it at Langa.” The locality of Langa was not identified, 
but is presumably in the direction of Mataranka. Further, it is stated : 

Dala wijan wulubirin gurumanga. Wana igandan wurebenjin arbunna. 

Then water which-way he-put-it. Not woman little-boy swim. 
Wugurmelen maiygajini gamjuajua. Maygajini galban wadjbin guya. 
Sacred-place dreaming _ buried. Dreaming honey egg its. 
Idjog idjilinman wadjbin guya. 
Black-wax little egg its. 


* na-beng-gereng: na- adjectival prefix; -gereng ‘new’; -beng- glosseme of mental action: 
“those who observe for the first time ’. 
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“‘ There is also water where he put it. Women and children are not allowed to 
swiminit. Itisasacred totemic place where he is buried. There is (also) a honey-egg 
dreaming place, with a black (top of) wax.” 


The Social Aspect of the Jabuduruwa 

Like all ceremonial occasions, the assembly for the Jabuduruwa is a great social 
occasion even for those who do not directly take part in it. There is constant life 
and movement in the camp, but as a rule no notice is taken of this aspect in descrip- 
tions of the rites. It happens, however, that one informant at Tandangel gave a 
text in the Jangman language which illustrates the social aspect of the Jabuduruwa 
from the native viewpoint and this text is worth including in the account here given. 
Very little is said about actual incidents in the myth, of course, but what is included 
belongs to the western recension. The following is the Jangman text : 


Dulugot gadjuri guruynan, madin djinind:: “ Jilalan yagugar.” 
Big-goanna awoke at-sunrise, speaking sat : “ Travelling I’m-going.”’ 
Daninbuma dijandadjandan wana giditima djolorma. ‘“I)anari djambadhi ; 
By-this-time altogether not looked-back behind. “ I-see straight ; 
yagugari djudjud dararaya, galgal yajanari wuyorght yagugari djdriman ; 
I'll go-down little-creek, I'll climb bank I'll go _ along, 
wijan led yayundt, maden djdlug. Dajanari gal ma:lanynja dub yadjinindi joma. 
water I-find, belly cool. I-go up in-shade I-sit-down rest. 
Boga genba wa:ra yagadjuri, ja:ba bujurin yagugari, wana djewela 
After-a-while there from I-arose alright dry-country I-went, not close 
yagugari. Jiba wudid bujurin wununun lelma yamendi yala wununh 
I-went. But far dry-country bye-and-bye I-caught-him and bye-and-bye 
buruga jiyadjigyman wadidjba wijan yebginga wadijba imina ya-jurgurght 
ahead little-one almost water dried-up almost in-here we-two-sleep 
wununht medban. 
now midnight. 
Nijiwaragari yagadjuri jilalanhi yala wunuylt buruga wabarb dji- 
Next-morning I-arose _straight-ahead and there ahead they-all- 
yindija mnolgin. Madennji bodad yabudi gunubura. Bilirb jibudt 
sat-down people. Belly-with I-come-out many. We-start-corroboree 
Warangin djabada, djarbin wugurmeria. Wana lege gununbura yanima 
Waranggin all-night young-people painting. Not one many that-way 
djininds yurun yala wudabdabari. Jiganda warawi wurebenjin garay 
sat-down sun and danced. All girls (and) boys in-a-mass 
wedjwedj wur‘bujurt. Gunagi bodad yala gi‘djawula 
mixed together. One-with-big-gunal-headgear came-out and top-knot 
gegegba gudjuria ibamnja. Bilirb wubudiguya dabdab. 
feather-sticking-up was-sitting on-his-head. They-started-dancing. 
Dyininds jabajda. Ja:ba!  [)awunjanari boga ma:jin yanaryun 
He-sat-down now. All-right ! I-told-them for-a-time food _ let-us-eat 
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dalba. Jingenba lege menjen jedari jiruguruy warangingu. 
to-the-full. Put-there one cooler got-excited about-the-corroboree. 
“Wana ma yanudagbalaria ? Wana nurmulu anjayan nuruguruy gunagi 
“Not why you-waited-for-me? Not you he-came your gunagi 
namanjay buri. Moroyarmulu wulirwa muly. Dajigi bodji,5 yajana ?” 
come-from-west Songs-for-you outside nothing. I-am boss aren’t I?” 
“ E‘el Nurmulu ma galawari woroima wulir wana djambad jinuygun- 
“No! You all different-people from-afar outside not straight you-come- 
lo:n gumagi.” “E‘e! gadj, wa:r.” “ Ja:ba.” Buran 
to-us gunagi.” “‘No! _ grasp, get-up!” “‘All-right.” Boomerang 
wuygundjalari a.jirbin iberria, wendi gamuya jiriguruy wudjalajiri. 
he-threw-at-them hit-him in-leg, he-fell uncle _of-us-two they-threw-at-each 
Gegeg gudjurt mangaburuna. “ Djuwi*®! Jamanda wule ? 
other. Sticking-out he-kept hooked-boomerang. ‘‘Go on! What’s-the-matter ? 
Da:fma jinunan ne:nema jiyadjigman wuren nubu, tbulul agudjuybe gabarin 
You-look-at that-man small boy you-beat, blood will-flow all-same 
balaga gurul yajimejt.” 
bye-and-bye I-fight-well.” 


Munali. Guliya yagadi wijan boleegba yala wununhi 
I-sat-with-arms-behind-back. Firestick I-took water over and there 
yawadbanari. Buruga yanjayan guliyawara. Jamanda maygajini walandja 


I-heard-him. Ahead I-came _ to-the-firestick. What dreaming iguana 
de:nenja? Awolba guyan. Jingenba modjon jirtyanmari la:l jirgugari. 
that-one? He-said his. From-there all-together we-finished we-are-wearied. 
Wi:riwara wugurmelen. E:, jamanda yala nenbi? Jundumurgu guyan 
To-another sacred-place. Eh, what then that? Big-plains-kangaroo his 
gadjuna denema. Lurgun tdjeybe njiwara. Adum 
gets-up over-there. Lurgun you-shall-dance to-morrow. He-hit-him 
agadju. E:, gal wudidgar ma:laygin dudj arbu ingenba = digil ibululu 
he-will-get-up. Eh, go along-topside big-house he-builds from-there draw blood 
dijadijawu gormawu. Iygenba  la:la.  La:lma, ja:ba, nundja goroyan 
for-painting in-dots. | From-there weary. Wearied, so, you-go east 
jo:yon na:manjay wirayganay ijanlan wirayganay iygeniyhi ludbe. Ja:badja, 
sunset west-from another-lot north-east another thither home. All-right, 
genemay mayaja walandjabidju yariwadbananga. Djuyga:ji ma:jin djagadba 
next-time perhaps iguana we-hear-him. Dua food we-save-up 
yarwumenga Djidjan ariba:ji yarwulo:jt  wugurmelen—ja:ba muly adigdi 
Jiridja other we-follow-up corroboree— so, nothing all-attend 
walaga, lida, buygul, djarbin. Danarwelma wununti nolgin marindid 
walaga, lida, bunggul, young-people. We-can-dance then man quiet 


5English loanword. 
6 Djauan loanword. 
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djiyindja wuridja yanarwelba guwaguwa wurebenje:n jigandan djarbin. 
sitting then | we-can-dance peaceably boys women young-men. 
Malaluga wana djolyodba, inudjia iwelmajan mengarinht,  ja:ba 
Old-men not sulking, you-sit-down you-dance no-excitement, all-right 
malugamulu ma.jin aryun. Wudidja wadgan adji ibamnja yaruguruy 
all-old-men food he-eats. On-top  it-stands-up on-heads our 

dalgan. Djabadja. 

dinner-time. That’s-all. 


Free Translation. 


“ The big Iguana awoke at sunrise, and as he sat he said, ‘ I’m going travelling.’ 
Now he did not look back again (but said), ‘I see straight ahead; I’m going down 
(this) little creek, I’ll climb up and go along the bank ; I’ll find water there and keep 
cool. Then I’ll go up into the shade and sit down there for a rest.’ (So he went and 
now recounts the journey.) ‘ After a while I got up from there and went on to the 
dry country, a long way I went. Away in the desert bye and bye I caught up with 
him, a long way away, just at evening when the sun was setting. There was ahead 


of me, a little one. The water was almost dried up where we were. We slept there 
that night late. 


“ * Next morning I got up and went on ; straight ahead of me were the people 
all sitting down together. Now I came out crawling (?). We began a corroboree, 
the waranggin it was, the young people were painting up. There was not one but 
many that way sitting. They danced after the sun set, boys and girls together in a 
mass. One came out with a big gunal headdress, with topknot and feather sticking 
up from his head. They began dancing. Now we sat down. “ All right?” I 
said to them, “‘ now for a time let us eat to the full ’.” 


“* After we had cooled down, one came and got excited about the corroboree. 
‘ Why didn’t you wait forme? It’s not you ; one belonging to you people is coming 
with gunagi from the west. “Outside” songs for you only.’ ‘I’m the boss here, 
am I not?’ ‘No! You are all different people from far off, not straight. You 
come to us with gunagi.’ ‘No,holdon, getup!’ ‘Allright.’ He threw a boomerang 
at them and hit one man on the leg. Our uncle fell. The two threw at each other. 
The hooked boomerang stuck out from him. ‘Goon! What’s the matter? You’re 
looking at that fellow now!’ ‘ He’s just a small boy you’ve beaten. Blood will 
flow bye and bye, I’m a good fighter.” 

“ After waiting awhile with my arms behind my back, I took a firestick and 
water over, and there I heard him. I came forwards towards the firestick. ‘ What 
iguana dreaming is that ?’ he said, ‘ His.’ From there we were finished altogether, 
we were tired out. (Bye and bye we went on) to another corroboree. ‘Eh, what 
is that one?’ ‘It belongs to the big plains kangaroo that comes up over there. 
To-morrow you will dance the Jurgun. He was hit but will get up. Well, he went 
up on top of a hill and built a big house. Then he drew blood for painting in dots 
(on the body). There he grew weary.’ ‘Weary? Well, you go east until the sun 
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sets.’ One lot in the north-west and another from the north-east, another lot again 
this way to their own country. All right. Next perhaps we may hear an iguana. 
Dua food we save up, Jiridja we follow up, other big corroboree. All right, it’s 
quite open; we can all dance the ida and bunggul—even the young people. We 
can dance, then the men will rest, then we can all dance peaceably, all the boys, 
all the women and young men. The old men will sit down happily (‘ not sulking ’). 
You sit down (then), you dance, no (undue) excitement. The old men eat. The 
sun stands above our heads at dinner time. That’s all.” 


The above passage does not enlarge on but assumes the mythology ; its interest 
lies in the presentation from the aboriginal viewpoint. The narrator was actually 
asked for the story of the Iguana; the text given above is his response. The 
beginnings of the story have apparently led him off into telling of an actual pre- 
sentation of the myth in which he took part, and so we have the social setting from 
his point of view. Seeing that so little of the social background of such occasions 
has been reported, it has seemed advisable to include the statement, though not 
directly giving the myth as a stranger would want it. It would be good if more texts 
of this nature could be collected to embody the aboriginal reaction to their own rites 
and ceremonies. 


A. CAPELL. 
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A STUDY OF SOME PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE GOROKA 
NATIVES, NEW GUINEA 


By J. Karixs,} Orca KooprzorrF,? MARGARET STEED,*? HELEN COTTER® 
and R. J. WALsH* 


Part I. INTRODUCTORY REMARKS?® 
J. KARIKs 


HE Goroka Sub-district lies in the central part of the Eastern Highlands District 

of New Guinea, between Chimbu Sub-district to the west and Kainantu Sub- 
district to the east. It covers an area of approximately 2,700 square miles, and is 
traversed by the Asaro River and its main tributaries, the Bena Bena and Duantina 
rivers. Goroka is the site of the Eastern Highlands District headquarters and the 
regional headquarters of the Department of Public Health, New Guinea Highlands 
region. 

The climate is pleasant, with warm days and cool nights. The average temper- 
ature is 70° F., and the rainfall approximately 58 inches per annum. The rainfall 
is mainly concentrated from December to the end of March and the dry season some- 
times creates difficulties in food production. 


Coffee is the main cash crop. There are many European-owned and operated 
coffee plantations, native operated plantations being still in the early stages of 
development. 

Goroka itself is 5,152 feet above sea-level, and the altitudes of different localities 
in the Goroka Valley vary between 4,500 and 6,000 feet. The native population 
of the sub-district is approximately 98,000, living in villages of one-roomed houses. 


1 From the Department of Public Health, Territory of Papua and New Guinea. 
* From the New South Wales Red Cross Blood Transfusion Service, Sydney. 


* One of the authors (J.K.) was medical officer at Goroka and the opportunity arose to 
conduct a survey of the heights, weights, hemoglobin values and blood groups of the indigenous 
natives of the Goroka Sub-district. The results of this survey are reported in this paper and in 
addition some observations are made on the geography, customs and health of the people. 
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These houses are round, some 10 to 15 feet in diameter, with walls about four feet 
high and cone-shaped roofs. At one side of the room the family sleeping platform is 
built of round bamboo poles, raised about a foot from the floor. In front of the 
platform and in the middle of the floor is the fire-place. There are no windows or 
ventilation holes. The fire burns continually, filling the room with smoke, and at 
night the door-hole is covered over to retain warmth. Sometimes the pigs sleep 
with the family. 


GOROKA SUB-DISTRICT 


LANGUAGE DIVISIONS 
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Clothing. Clothing usually consists of a string round the waist, from which are 
suspended back and front bunches of string twisted from dried bark or, more simply, 
bark strands or leafy twigs. The skin is rubbed with pig fat, in which the women 
mix red clay, and this is some protection against the cold. Bark capes are sometimes 
worn. 

There are at least three different hair styles, the most common being the short 
crop. Some wear the hair long to the shoulder and in plaits treated with pig fat and 
earth ; others lengthen the plaits with bark string to give the impression of waist-long 
hair. Some of the women wear hair-nets, and the men, especially Asaro-speaking 
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men, long beards and moustaches. Colourful and elaborate head-dresses are worn 
by adult men and boys and some small girls. They are composed of cockatoo, pigeon 
and bird of paradise feathers, strings of beads and shells. The women use necklaces 
and nose ornaments of pearl shell and other white shells, and for special occasions 
long nose pieces of thin bone. 


Food. The staple food in all areas is the sweet potato, and there is little difference 
in food customs among the various groups. In addition to the staple, small quantities 
of a number of other locally grown foods are eaten (taro, yam, pit-pit, banana, sugar- 
cane, tapioca, pineapple, cucumber, lettuce, potatoes, onions, peas, beans, tomatoes, 
cabbage, corn and carrots). Occasionally pigs, dogs, cats, rats, fowls, fresh-water 
fish, snakes and beetles are cooked and eaten. 


Language. The languages of the Goroka Sub-district have been studied by 
by Capell (1948) and Wurm (1957). There are six major languages belonging to the 
so-called ‘‘ Bena-Bena” group, all interrelated, and a number of dialects. Kafe is 
spoken in the most eastern part, round Henganofi, by about 23,000 people; south- 
west of the Kafe area the Agaria language is used by about 30,000 people concentrated 
mainly around Lufa. The Bena or Hofaga language is spoken along the Bena Bena 
River valley and round Bena Bena village by about 13,000 people. Between the 
Asaro and Bena groups, round about and to the north of Goroka station, the Gahuku 
or Gafuku language is spoken by about 10,000 people. North-west of Goroka station 
in the Asaloka-Asaro river region, the Asaro language is spoken by about 13,000 
people, and in the western part of the sub-district Siani language by about an equal 
number. (See Fig. 1.) 


Bena, Gahuku and Asaro speaking people understand one another well; the 
Kafe people can understand Bena, but the Bena are not easy with Kafe; Agaria 
people do not understand any of these languages, their own being allied to the Siani, 
and both to the Chimbu language group, their neighbours to the west. 


Disease Pattern. Malaria is sporadic throughout the Goroka Sub-district. 
Probably it was absent until recent times, and has been introduced by population 
movements to and from the coastal regions. Although it is compulsory for men 
returning from the coast to undergo a malaria-eradication course for two weeks, 
there is a certain amount of uncontrolled movement which escapes these precautionary 
measures. 

Tuberculosis is uncommon, but respiratory infections are probably the most 
important cause of death, especially in infants and young children. 

Kwashiorkor and other evidence of protein malnutrition is seen among infants 
and small children, but the general nutritional status is satisfactory. Liver cirrhosis 
is frequently found in adults, and hookworm infestation is present but does not seem 
to be a major problem as the egg counts are low. Yaws is virtually absent and only 
a few cases of tropical ulcer are seen. It is of interest that gastric and duodenal 
ulcerations are found in this area and are treated surgically, usually as a result of 
acute perforation. 

= 
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Part II. HAEMOGLOBIN VALUES, HEIGHTS, WEIGHTS AND 
BLoop GROUPS 


J. Karixs, OLGA KooptzorF, MARGARET STEED, HELEN COTTER 
and R. J. WALSH 


Blood samples were collected from groups of natives in their own villages. It 
was thus possible to obtain representatives of the different language groups discussed 
in Part I and located in the map (Fig. 1). Some of the results were further sub- 
divided according to the villages in which the subjects resided. 


Materials and Methods 

Blood samples were collected with a sterile needle from a vein in the region of the 
cubital fossa into small vaccine vials containing crystals of sodium versenate, penicillin 
and streptomycin, as described by Macintosh, Walsh and Kooptzoff (1958). The 
samples were sent to Sydney by air and tested within three to five days of arrival. 
They were all in good condition. 

Haemoglobin values were determined by the oxyhaemoglobin method using a 
photoelectric colorimeter which had been standardized on the basis of iron analysis 
of blood samples. The results are therefore comparable with those previously 
reported from this laboratory. 


The methods used for testing blood groups and for calculating gene frequencies 
were as described by Macintosh e alit (1958). 


Results 

The results have been analysed on the basis of the six language groups described 
in Part I of this paper. Though there is some overlapping, the different languages 
are spoken in geographic regions as shown in the map (Fig. 1). The map also shows 
the relationship of the Goroka Sub-district to the Chimbu and Kainantu Sub-districts 
of the Eastern Highlands Administrative District. The subjects in each language 
group were analysed further according to the villages in which they resided, but this 
was found to be important only in relation to the haemoglobin values. 


Haemoglobin Values. 

The results are shown in Table 1. The mean values for males range from 16-26 
grammes to 17-42 grammes with a mean for the total of 16-90 grammes per cent. 
The range of values for the females is between 14-56 and 15°74, with the mean of the 
total number 15-09 grammes per cent. The values for both sexes are greater than 
were found by Walsh, Arnold, Lancaster, Coote and Cotter (1953) in white Australians 


(15°7 grammes and 13-9 grammes for males and females respectively) and consider- 
ably greater than have been observed in most parts of New Guinea (Cotter and Walsh, 
1958). It is likely that the altitude of residence has produced the high values, and in 
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this respect the Goroka natives are similar to the natives from Wabag (Walsh, Cotter 
and Macintosh, 1959). The last column in Table 1 shows the ratio of the mean female 
values to the mean male values, and these ratios vary from 0-86 to 0-93, which is 
approximately the same range as in European subjects. 


TABLE I. 
Haemoglobin Values of Natives in the Goroka Sub-District of New Guinea. 





Males Females 
Alti- 


Village tude Stand. Stand. 
(feet) . | Mean | Devia- .| Mean | Devia- 
tion 
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Heights and Weights. 

The subjects who were measured and weighed are not necessarily those from 
whom the blood samples were collected. The analyses are shown in Table 2. The 
average heights of males and females are 60-75 and 57-36 inches respectively, with 
mean values in the different groups ranging between 59-6 and 61-2 inches for males 
and 56-3 and 58:1 inches for females. The Goroka natives are therefore of shorter 
stature than the nearby Chimbu subjects, whose mean heights were found to be 
62°93 and 59-13 inches for males and females respectively (Ivinskis, Kooptzoff, 
Walsh and Dunn, 1956). 

The mean weight of all subjects was 120-6 pounds for males and 105-5 pounds 
for females. The range of the mean values in the different groups of males was 
between 112-9 and 126-1 pounds, and in the females between 100-1 and 109-0 


pounds. From these figures it would appear that there is little difference in the 
nutritional status in the various parts of the sub-district. 

















TABLE 3. 
ABO Blood Groups in the Goroka Sub-District. 
Language Group | Group | Group | Group Total 
Spoken oO A B A,B 

Gahuku .. sin 266 127 77 22 492 
Bena + vee 207 137 40° 12 396 
Asaro a oe 234 162 72 21 489 
Agaria.. y3 121 81 39 9 250 
Siani oa ca 126 63 39 18 246 
Kafe me its 119 96 33 2 250 
Total observed 

numbers a 1073 666 300 84 2123 
Observed 

frequency .. | 0°5054 | 0°3137 | 0*1413 | 0°0396 | 1-0000 
Expected numbers | 1076-54 | 668-40 | 300-92 77°13 | 2122+99 




















Gene frequencies of total subjects : 


O =0-7121 
A, =0°1945 
B =0-0934 


Table 2 also shows the “ ponderal index ” calculated by dividing the weight in 
pounds by the height in inches. In addition the index of the weight in kilograms 
divided by the square of the height in centimetres x1000 is shown. Both these 
indices compare favourably with those recorded for Australian males (Whyte, Graham 
and de Wolfe, 1958), Norwegian females (Bge, Humerfelt and Wedervang, 1957), 
Chimbu males and females (Whyte, 1958) and Bougainville males and females (Kariks, 
Kooptzoff and Walsh, 1957). They are higher than those found for the natives of the 
Goilala Sub-district of Papua (Kariks, Kooptzoff, Cotter and Walsh, 1958). 
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TABLE 4. 
MNS Blood Groups in the Goroka Sub-District. 
Language oo Group | Group | Group | Grou Group Total 
Speken MM MsMs MNS MsNs NN NsNs 
Gahuku ° 2 5 64 80 341 492 
Bene ° 3 I 20 64 308 396 
Asaro ° 4 6 51 76 352 489 
Agaria ° ° 2 28 40 180 250 
Siani ° ° 2 18 49 177 246 
Kafe ° I 2 25 23 199 250 
Total observed numbers ° 10 18 206 332 1557 2123 
Observed frequency 0©*0000 | 0-0047 | 0°0085 | 0:0970 | 0°1564 | 0°7334 I-0000 
Expected numbers 0:00 7°02 21°02 | 209-11 | 328-86 | 1557°42 | 2123°43 
Gene frequencies of total subjects : 
MS ~0:-0000 
Ms ~0-0575 
NS =o0-0861 
Ns =0-8565 
TABLE 5. 
Rh Blood Groups in the Goroka Sub-District. 
Language Reactions with antisera D, C, c, E Total 
Spoken and most common genotype 
PS: cepa Wet cei eo i oe a EG: oy eo A 
CDe/CDe | CDe/cDe | CDe/cDE | cDE/cDE | cDe/cDe 
Gahuku 338 60 85 8 I 492 
Bena 243 42 98 13 co) 396 
Asaro 343 49 85 10 2 489 
Agaria 201 7 38 4 ° 250 
Siani. 174 21 46 5 ° 246 
Kafe 192 26 30 I I 250 
Total és 34 1491 205 382 41 4 2123 
Expected frequency | 0-7023 0+0966 0*1799 0*0193 0*00I19 I+0000 
Expected numbers | 1490-86 204°95 371°47 48-67 7°04 2122-99 
Gene frequencies of total subjects : 
CDe =0-8380 
cDe =0-0576 
cDE =0-1044 
Blood Groups. 


The ABO, MNS and Rh groups are shown in Tables 3, 4 and 5. In each table 
the observed number of subjects in the various phenotypes is shown for the six 
language groups, and an analysis is presented of gene frequencies for the total number 
of subjects tested. The differences are not significant between the numbers observed 
in each phenotype and the numbers expected from the gene frequencies. 
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The main features of the tables are a relatively low frequency of the B gene 
compared with some other regions of New Guinea, and an absence of the A, gene; 
a low frequency of the M gene (less than 6%) and a moderate frequency of positive 
reactors with anti-S serum (16°5%); the presence of only three Rh chromosome 
combinations with a high percentage of the R, (CDe) combination. The significance 
of these will be discussed. 




















TABLE 6. 
Tests for Heterogeneity of Blood Groups in the Goroka Sub-District. 
Blood Degrees 
Nature of Test Group x’ Value of P Value 
System Freedom 
Between... os va ABO 37°34 15 Between o-o1r and o-oor 
Language Groups .. o» MN 19°17 5 pa 0-or and 0-oor 
Ss II‘I3 5 2 0-05 and 0-02 
Rh 35°21 10 Less than 0-oo1 
Within . ie ag ABO 1°03 6 Between 0-99 and 0-98 
Gahuku-speaking .. id MN 3°29 2 $6 0-20 and o-Io 
Natives o a es Ss 23°91 2 Less than 0-oo1 
Rh 5°26 4 Between 0-30 and 0:20 
Within id a ae ABO 12°95 12 Between 0-50 and 0-30 
Bena-speaking ee és MN 10°59 4 ‘a 0-05 and 0-02 
Natives 7 és a Ss 10°96 4 as 0-05 and 0-02 
Rh 13°23 8 0-20 and o-Io 
Within As wnt ot ABO 86-20 12 Less than 0-oo1 
Asaro-speakin; ais ~ MN 1+64 4 Between 0-90 and 0-80 
Natives me Fr 7% Ss 5°63 4 RS 0*30 and 0-20 
Rh 6°72 8 pe 0*70 and 0-50 
Within ns er = ABO 2°65 3 Between 0-50 and 0-30 
Kafe-speaking Se Se MN 0°24 I ue 0-70 and 0-50 
Natives - “ee ‘i Ss 0-58 I “i 0-50 and 0-30 
Rh 2°05 2 a 0-50 and 0-30 

















The x? test for heterogeneity has been applied to the figures in Tables 3, 4 and 5 
and also to various subdivisions of the language groups. These subdivisions were 
possible because in many instances several different villages within the language 
groups were visited and samples were obtained from the inhabitants. For each group 
or subdivision y? was applied to the blood group systems as follows : 


ABO system: All four phenotypes were analysed. 

MNS system : Two analyses were made. In the first the subjects were divided 
into those who belonged to the genotype NN and those who were not of that 
genotype ; in the second the subjects were divided into the positive and 
negative reactors with anti-S serum. 

Rh system: The subjects were grouped into those homozygous for CDe (i.e., 

R,R,), those heterozygous for CDe and those not having CDe. 
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The results of the y? tests are shown in Table 6. There is obvious heterogeneity 
between the different language groups as shown by the y? results obtained on the 
totals in each group. All four analyses gave significant results, even the S reactors 
showing heterogeneity at the 5% level. Within the language groups heterogeneity 
was found for some of the phenotype analyses. For example, the Gahuku-speaking 
subjects were significantly different in the MN and S groups among three villages, 
and the ABO groups differed among the Asaro-speaking subjects in four village 
groups. However, heterogeneity was not as definite within the language groups 
as it was between the different language groups. 


Discussion 
Haemoglobin Values. 

The high values observed for both sexes and in all areas can be attributed to the 
altitude of residence and the relative freedom from parasitic diseases. The results 
were similar to those obtained on natives on the Wabag region of the Western High- 
lands by Walsh, Cotter and Macintosh (1959) and the mean values in general fit the 
relationship between haemoglobin value and altitude as discussed in that paper. 
The problem presented by surveys of haemoglobin values in New Guinea is not to 
explain the normal or high values in the highlands but rather to ascertain the cause 
or causes of the low values found in coastal regions (Cotter and Walsh, 1958 ; Cotter, 
Kariks and Walsh, 1958). 


Heights and Weights. 

The general physique and muscular development of both male and female adults 
appears to be satisfactory, and this is supported by the calculated indices of the 
height/weight ratio. It is of interest that the physique of the subjects is satisfactory 
in spite of the occurrence of kwashiorkor and other evidence of protein malnutrition 
in the young. Liver cirrhosis in the adults is probably a result of protein deprivation 
at an earlier stage (Venkatachalam, 1957). It is to be noted that the dietary protein 
is mainly vegetable in origin and, as in other parts of New Guinea, the amount 
available to individuals is less than is considered adequate by most nutritionists. 
This problem requires further investigation. _ 

A low mean height is characteristic of most of the Highland peoples, but it is as 
likely to be genetically determined as to be the result of malnutrition. 


Blood Groups. 


Heterogeneity of the blood groups between natives who speak different languages 
is not a surprising finding, because a language barrier always inhibits free intermixing. 
Heterogeneity between villages speaking the same language is more unexpected, 
but it suggests that the marriage customs in the Goroka area may be similar to those 
among the Enga people. Meggitt (1958) found that among these people geographic 
proximity was the most important factor determining the choice of marriage partners. 
A similar investigation in Goroka would be of interest. 
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The blood group gene frequencies of the entire series differ only in minor respects 
from those found in a smaller series by Semple, Simmons, Graydon, Randmae and 
Jamieson (1956). The results of the series reported in this paper do not alter the 
conclusion reached by Macintosh et alii (1958). These workers examined the gene 
frequencies of the highland groups which had then been tested—Wabag, Mount 
Hagen, Nondugl, Chimbu and Goroka—and sought evidence of gradients of the 
frequencies. The only suggestion of a gradient concerned the S gene in a west to east 
direction, but it was pointed out that this was not regular and showed a sharp drop 
to Goroka. The possibility discussed by Macintosh e alii (1958) of a population 
movement along the highland ridge is not invalidated by the findings of the present 
survey. These authors also suggested that the blood groups of the highland popula- 
tions could be explained if one postulated an intermixture of an original highland 
population with coastal natives who reached the highlands from north and south 
along the rivers. 

SUMMARY 

The haemoglobin values of the natives living in the Goroka region of New Guinea 
are high compared with those of the white Australian population. Mean values of 
16-9 grammes per cent. for males and 15-1 grammes per cent. for females are related 
to the altitude of residence and freedom from parasitic infestations. 

The mean heights of both sexes (male 60-8 inches, female 57-4 inches) are the 
lowest yet published in New Guinea with the exception of the Enga people of the 
Wabag Sub-district. The relationship of the figures to the weights apparently 
indicates a satisfactory standard of adult nutrition. Nevertheless, kwashiorkor 
and other evidence of protein malnutrition is seen in the young, and cirrhosis of the 
liver is a common cause of death in adults. 

The blood group gene frequencies are similar to those reported by other workers 
and in general suggest some linkage with other highland populations. The results 
obtained were analysed on the basis of language spoken and were found to be hetero- 
geneous. The barrier to free intermarriage created by language differences is a likely 
explanation. Even within some language groups heterogeneity was found, and this 
suggests that geographic proximity may be an important factor in the selection of 
marriage partners. An investigation similar to that undertaken by Meggitt (1958) 
among the Enga people might be enlightening. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Field Research. 
(1) University of Sydney. 

Mr. R. M. Glasse has returned from a second period of field work in the Tari 
Sub-district of the New Guinea Highlands. He has been working as the Walter 
Mersh Strong Fellow of the University. 

Mr. M. J. Meggitt has spent the long vacation period in revisiting various sections 
of the Walbiri tribe, amongst whom he carried out field work in 1953-54. 

Miss Dawn Ryan has gone to Papua to carry out anthropological research 
amongst the Toaripi in the Kerema District. 

Mr. G. O’Grady plans to carry out linguistic research in the North-West Division 
of Western Australia. He expects to link up with Dr. K. Hale, who, for the last 
twelve months, has been doing linguistic research in the Northern Territory. 

Dr. A. Capell, who is on sabbatical leave, goes to the New Hebrides in April for 
a period of linguistic research. 


(2) Australian National University. 


Mr. M. R. Allen, Research Scholar, returned to Australia in November after 
spending twelve months on the island of Aoba, New Hebrides. This research is 
being carried out in association with the United Kingdom Colonial Social Science 
Research Council. 

Professor J. A. Barnes spent eight weeks in a reconnaissance tour of Australian 
and Netherlands New Guinea in April-June, and visited the Kimberleys in August. 

Mr. J. R. Beckett, Research Scholar, spent the year in the Torrest Straits islands, 
where he carried out a study of economic enterprises and native councils. 

Mr. L. R. Hiatt, Research Scholar, returned to Canberra in June after a year at 
Maningrida Government Settlement, Arnhem Land, carrying out a field study of 
processes of social control. 

Mr. R. D. Peranio, Research Scholar, returned from Sarawak in July, where he 
made a study of the Bisaya people. 

Dr. W. E. H. Stanner, Reader, returned to Canberra in December from the 
Port Keats region, Arnhem Land, where he has been working on various aspects of 
aboriginal culture. 

Dr. S. A. Wurm, Senior Fellow in Linguistics, returned from New Guinea in 
January, 1959, after making a survey of the languages of the highlands of New Guinea. 
In August he made a short reconnaissance trip in northern Australia. 


Several members of the Department, who left Canberra during 1959, are still 
in the field : 


Mr. G. N. Appell, Research Scholar, left in September for North Borneo to carry 
out a field study of the Dusun people at Kudat. 

Dr. Paula Brown, Research Fellow, left Canberra in September to continue her 
study of the Chimbu people, Central Highlands of New Guinea, and expects to return 
in March, 1960. 
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Dr. A. L. Epstein, Research Fellow, left Canberra in September to spend twelve 
months at Matupit, Rabaul, studying social conditions with special reference to the 
indigenous population. 

Mr. D. C. Laycock, Research Scholar, proceeded in June to the Sepik District, 
New Guinea, where he is carrying out a linguistic survey. 

Mr. P. L. Newman, Fulbright Student, went in September to the Central High- 
lands of New Guinea to study indigenous systems of religions belief at Miruma. 

Dr. Marie Reay, Research Fellow, left in November for Borroloola, Northern 


Territory, where she will spend a year enquiring into the secular and ceremonial 
status of aboriginal women. 


The following field research projects are planned by members of the Department 
during 1960: 

Dr. B. N. de Martinoir, Research Scholar, will leave for Sarawak in March to 
carry out a field study of the Kajang people of the Upper Rejang. 


Mr. L. R. Hiatt, Research Scholar, will return to Maningrida in March to complete 
his field study of processes of social control. 


Mr. A. Ploeq, Research Scholar, will leave for Netherlands New Guinea in April 
to carry out a study of social control at Bokondini, in the Hablifoeri region of the 
highlands. 

Mr. M. Singarimbun, Research Scholar, expects to go to Indonesia in June to 
carry out a study of the Karo Batak of Sumatra. 

Mr. B. L. Verma, Research Scholar, is planning to go to Papua at the end of 
February to study social change among the Mailu people. 


(3) University of Western Australia. 


Dr. R. M. and Dr. C. H. Berndt have spent the last part of the long vacation in 
an anthropological survey in part of the Kimberley Division of Western Australia. 


General. 


Miss Ruth Fink has returned to Sydney after doing two years’ post-graduate 
work in the University of Columbia, U.S.A. Previously, Miss Fink had carried out 
research in the Murchison and neighbouring regions of Western Australia under the 
auspices of the University of Western Australia and before that amongst the mixed- 
blood Aborigines of the Brewarrina district of New South Wales under the auspices 
of the University of Sydney. Miss Fink is to lecture for a period at the Australian 
School of Pacific Administration. 


The, volume under the title Anthropology in the South Seas, which commemorates 
Dr. H. C. Skinner’s 7oth birthday, has been issued from the press. Edited by Dr. 
J. D. Freeman and Professor W. R. Geddes, the book is excellently produced. The 


forward notice appeared in Oceania, Vol. 29: 1, pp. 65-66, and a review will appear 


in the next number. The price is {2 2s. sterling. 
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REVIEWS 


(Edipus and Job in West African Religion. By Meyer Fortes. Cambridge University 
Press. 1959. Pp. 1-81. Price, 10/6 sterling. 


This acute essay, an enlargement of the Frazer Lecture for 1956, pays respect 
to James Frazer’s comparative method by comparing the (Edipus myth and the Job 
drama with the concepts of Fate and Justice in West African religion. Professor 
Fortes gives three examples from West Africa which emphasize the concepts of Fate 
and of Luck, but the concept of Justice is not made apparent. This, however, becomes 
clearer in his analysis of his own Tallensi material. 

The Tallensi ancestral cult is integrated with kinship and descent, while the 
concept of Prenatal Destiny lies in ‘‘ Heaven,” that is in the Final Cause of everything, 
a concept comparable to the (Edipal Fate. A person’s destiny is a unique con- 
figuration of Ancestors, but a father’s particular Destiny Ancestors are not the same 
as those of hisson. Indeed there is conflict between them, for Destiny is an individual 
thing. Every significant achievement is credited to the goodwill of the individual’s 
Destiny, which is gained not by righteous conduct so much as by moral relationship— 
ie. by fulfilling the religious obligations posited between him and his ancestors— 
presumably the particular ancestors who are his Destiny Ancestors. In this degree 
the ancestors are guardians of the highest moral values, namely kinship and amity ; 
that is, they recognize moral relationships, though not good deeds as such. 

Illness, failure and death are mystically caused through some failure in fulfilling 
an obligation to one’s Ancestors, and herein lies the aspect of Justice, because whatever 
the Ancestors do is just. Thus, Ancestor worship provides “an institutionalized 
scheme of beliefs and practices by means of which men can accept some kind of 
responsibility for what happens to them, and yet feel free of blame for failure to 
control the vicissitudes of life.” Misfortune becomes a compound of personal responsi- 
bility and ancestral causation and the dead are enshrined so that man has direct 
access tothem. But this cult of the dead, says Professor Fortes, is not a consequence 
of fear of the dead (they are not feared) ; rather, it is demanded by the social structure. 
After all, ancestry, and indeed parenthood, are the “ critical and irreducible deter- 
minant”’ of the whole of Tallensi social structure. 

(This seems to mean that the Tallensi ancestral cult is an epi-phenomenon of 
the social structure arising from kinship and descent. But perhaps we could say 
that the dead are not feared, because they are kept within the social structure, just 
as the Australian Aborigines come to terms with natural phenomena and species by 
making them part of the social system.) 


The Tallensi notion of Prenatal Destiny, when analysed, designates the individual 
innate disposition for good or ill, and a person’s life is determined by the co-ordination 
or conflict of the demands of the social structure with his innate disposition which 
arises through birth from particular parents. This, of course, is not peculiar to 
the Tallensi, but the significance among the Tallensi lies in the criterion for diagnosing 
evil Ancestral Destiny—namely, the individual’s incapability of remaining 
incorporated in the social structure. Divinatory action (surely well-informed !) 
reveals this, after appeals to the ancestors have failed to save the sufferer. And here 
a religious concept enters, exonerating both society and the sufferer by fixing responsi- 
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bility on the Ancestors, “ on a pre-natal, that is, pre-social event,” as in the case of 
(Edipus and Fate. On the other hand, Good Destiny and the blessings of ancestors 
can ensure the individual, even the transgressor, a sure place in society, and as with 
Job, evil fate becomes “ beneficent destiny.” 

Professor Fortes’ essay is an indirect tribute to the ideas of Frazer and Durkheim. 
It is not easy reading, but it is worthwhile. Let us hope specialists in different regions 
will follow its lead and by comparing moral and religious concepts see how “ their 
folk ” stand in relation to (Edipus and Job and to Destiny and Justice. 


A. P. ELxKn. 


The Indian Journals, 1859-62. By Lewis Henry Morgan. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction by Leslie A. White. Illustrations selected and edited by Clyde 
Walton. Pp. 1-233, with 16 colour plates and 105 other illustrations. 
Published by the University of Michigan. 1959. Price, $17.50. 


Anthropology of this generation owes much to Professor L. A. White, especially 
(1) his raising of philosophical problems relating to the evolution and to the history of 
culture ; (2) his insistence on a science of culture, as distinct from a science of society ; 
and (3) his exposition of the contribution of Lewis H. Morgan to anthropological 
theory. 

A worker’s contribution is related to his background of period and place and 
to his own personality. Professor White therefore made available in 1937 Extracts 
of Lewis Henry Morgan’s European Travel Journal (Rochester Historical Society 
Publication), and now he has edited Morgan’s Journals of four journeys in 1859-62 
along the Missouri and some of its tributaries to visit Indian reservations for the 
purpose of collecting data on kinship systems in preparation for his great book, 
Systems of Consanguinity and Affinity of the Human Family (1871). 

The Indian Journals is a magnificent publication. The full-page colour plates 
and the ror half-tone illustrations have been painstakingly selected and excellently 
produced, the black and white very adroitly arranged in the text. The large pages 
(about 10 by 10$ inches) have three columns, which make reading easy. The varied 
type faces are attractive. 


Professor White provides a short biography of Morgan and an introductory 
essay on Kansas and Nebraska in 1859. He also furnishes introductory and transition 
notes to the later Journals, and 28 pages of notes at the end of the book. 


Morgan had prepared schedules for collecting and comparing kinship terminology. 
He found that asking correspondents to fill them in was unsatisfactory, and so he set 
out to fill them in himself in the field. He did not collect personal genealogies, but 
with the aid of an interpreter at each reservation or other suitable place he tried to 
get the actual system of terms. In many cases his informant was an educated 
half-caste, or the Indian wife of a white man. He found that white persons with a 
good knowledge of an Indian language were not necessarily good with the kinship. 
He frequently had difficulty in finding an interpreter or an informant, and like modern 
field workers, had disappointments. These were almost unavoidable seeing that he 
could only spend a short time at each place. Sometimes he only got scraps of 
information, and then wrote to missionaries to help him. But he had many satis- 
factory days. At Iowa, ‘‘a Frenchman married to a Dakota gave me most of the 
terms. I am going down at 4 p.m. to secure the remainder. This will make a good 
day for me.” On another occasion he spent five hours getting out the schedule from 
a “good Ottawa woman” through a very good interpreter. His first journey in 
May and June of 1859 yielded 11 schedules “ in my pocket ” for Kansas and Nebraska, 
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and he had settled the existence of the same system in at least eight or ten other tribes 
beyond. He was quite satisfied. Certainly he was encouraged to make the effort 
and incur the expense of three more journeys : to Kansas and Nebraska in May-June, 
1860 ; to the Red River, July-August, 1861 ; and to the Rocky Mountains of the 
Missouri, May—July, 1862. And he was well rewarded. 


Morgan also obtained data on religion (usually at second-hand), on clans (which 
he called tribes), on rules of descent and exogamy, houses and huts, and sleeping 
habits. He thought that the widespread habit of the men sleeping nude (except for 
the breech-cloth) might suggest race relationship. 


Further, Morgan was interested in the conditions and well-being of the Indians. 
He regarded the Agency system as a failure, mainly because many of the Agents were 
dishonest, some incompetent, and few useful. He noted the frontier opinion of the 
Indians as “ a wild, untameable thieving set ” and that “ the only way to tame them 
is to put white blood in their veins ’—an opinion which has been expressed more 
than once with regard to the Australian Aborigines. And Morgan meditates on 
this matter in much the same way as some thoughtful persons in Australia. “‘ Perhaps 
the movement seen in the emigrant tribes (in reservations away from their former 
territories) may be due to this infusion of white blood, and that but for this all efforts 
to introduce agriculture among them would have failed.” But Morgan adds, “I 
can hardly think this is true and yet it may be.” 


He had noticed that the Delawares were well advanced agriculturalists, many 
of whom lived in frame houses, and that the women were quick to marry white 
husbands, regarding this as an advance, as it would be “‘ were their husbands respect- 
able.”” From this Morgan goes on to consider absorption: ‘‘ some Indians are, and 
others will be, wealthy farmers, and their children will intermarry respectably with 
whites, and their children will become respectable and, if educated, in the second 
and third generation will become beautiful and attractive.”” This absorption of a 
small portion will improve and toughen our race ; “ the rest will run out or be forced 
into the mountains.”” He considers that the greatest blessing to be bestowed on the 
Indian was the English language, for with this “he can make himself understood 
and show his mind to the white man.” 


Morgan favoured every step which led towards what we would call assimilation. 
Thus, the women wearing gowns at the Delaware “ payment ’’—distribution of 
Government money and goods, was “a move in the right direction,” and he regarded 
as a “‘ true system of Indian education beyond a doubt,” the programme of work at a 
Mission school among the Delawares ; for two terms of five months each and seven 
hours a day, the children (six to 18 years old) studied reading, writing and spelling, 
geography and arithmetic, with blackboard exercises. The Government paid the 
Mission $75 p.a. for each child for this formidable service. 


Throughout the Journals, Morgan comments on the work of missions, schools, 
traders and government officials (agents) and on the reactions of the Indians (including 
differences between tribes in this regard). Similarities are revealed between the 
conditions along the Missouri in the middle of last century and what prevailed at the 
same period and later in Aboriginal-White relations in Australia. The Indians’ 


-‘slight regard for money, their desire to get goods on credit, the urge to get alcohol, 


and their experience of being ‘‘ robbed ” by those who should have protected them— 
all reads familiarly. 

And so does the situation revealed by the statement of the Crows, Blackfeet, 
Assiniboins, Minnetares and Dakotas that they would clear the country of the 
white man if he had not become necessary to them by reason of his guns and 
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ammunition, coffee, blankets and camp furniture, which had become indispensable 
to them. 

So L. H. Morgan, with his carpet bag, made his long journeys by train from his 
home in Rochester, and then by boat up and down the rivers, by coaches, and at 
times on foot. The kinship results have appeared long ago in his classic on the 
subject. Now we have much else made available in these Journals—sidelights on the 
man himself and on the physical geography of the region, and above all, much informa- 
tion and comment on the “ Indian problem” of the period. 


This book is a valuable contribution to the study of European-native contact, 
and should be in every University Library. Moreover, it is a pleasure to read. It 
is a collector’s piece. Finally, it is dedicated to the memory of one who helped the 
editor tremendously in the tedious work of production—his wife. 


A. P. ELxin. 


Britain in Fiji, 1858-1880. By J.D. Legge. Macmillan, London, and the University 
of Western Australia Press. 1958. Pp. 1-307. Price in Australia, 34/9. 


This is a work to be reviewed primarily by historians, but anthropologists will 
welcome it, especially those who are interested in problems of contact and native 
administration. Dr. Legge provides a record and an analysis of a very significant, 
and indeed critical, period of Fijian history. It was significant not only because 
during those years the prelude to, and the actual, cession of Fiji to Britain occurred, 
but more so because the future of the Fijians, for good or ill, was to be determined 
by the principles of native administration in particular and of Fijian administration 
in general, worked out and established during Fiji’s first years as a colony. 

Before the cession in 1874, a frontier type of situation had developed which led 
to unexpected and unintended influence of the British Consuls and of missionaries. 
Both of these felt impelled to try to shape the course of events, though, as the author 
says, ‘“‘in different directions and from different motives.” During the 1860’s the 
development of cotton growing and of business and the increase of the white population 
(to 2,000 by 1870) revealed the need for more formal authority than the Consul could 
obtain from the settlers through mutual consent. For even the best settlers mis- 
understood native attitudes and social structure, and consequently aroused native 
resistance, particularly with regard to land acquisition and the employment of native 
labour. The Fijians showed a dislike for regular and continuous employment, with 
the result that labourers were recruited and indentured from Melanesia. 


The business townsmen of Levuka had a different attitude to the “ native 
problem.” For them it was only one aspect of the total problem of Fijian government. 
They saw the need of authority to “‘ enforce agreed rules of behaviour upon the 
European population” as a whole, and a form of government under Thakombau 
was set up in 1871 for the purpose. However, this was not considered effective, 
Taran by the humanitarians (the Aborigines Protection and Anti-Slavery 

ieties), who urged the annexation of Fiji by the Government so that abuses 
against the natives would be prevented and also that the latter should be taught 
habits of industry in the process of the economic development of the colony. 


These societies received much of their factual information from Wesleyan 
Missionaries in the island, who, however, tended to pass “‘ unreasonably intolerant 
judgments ” on native custom. In this they differed from Bishop Coleridge Patteson 
of Melanesia, who held that Missions sought a “ great deal too much to make English 
Christians ” of their converts, and to denationalize the island races, instead of allowing 
them to retain ‘‘ whatsoever may be retained of national peculiarity in conjunction 
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with the new teaching and new life.” Dr. Legge very hesitatingly suggests (p. 148) 
that the difference between, say, the Rev. J. Waterhouse and Bishop Patteson was 
not just a matter of temperament and abilities, but was partly explained by the 
difference between a Nonconformist and a Catholic conception of the nature of the 
Church. The difference was one of emphasis ; in the former ethical observance was 
stressed, and in the latter, ritual observance (to be followed by conversion). The 
author has done well to raise this point, for it is one which must be faced in appraising 
missionary work by the different denominations. The difference is clear even in 
these latter days, for example in New Guinea, and in the Aboriginal fields. It is 
particularly seen in the negative, condemnatory and substitutive approach of some 
Missions, as compared with the patient and apparently unsuccessful sowing of the 
seeds of Christian doctrine and ritual in native social and institutional life by Missions 
grounded in a timeless, ‘‘ Catholic” tradition. 


In spite, however, of this narrowness, the missionaries ‘“ publicized the less 
happy consequences of white ruthlessness.” The same was true in Australia. Even 
Missions which were condemnatory in their approach to Aboriginal custom and ritual 
did act as buffers in the contact situation, especially during the 1870-1930 period of 
“ protection.” 

The most significant part of Dr. Legge’s book is the second half, dealing with 
Sir Arthur Gordon’s administration, 1875-1880—the first years of Fiji as a Crown 
Colony. He saw that considerations of simple justice (e.g. with regard to land rights 
and labour) were inadequate, and that the real problem was the general effect on 
native society as a whole of the extension of plantation economy. As the author 
points out, the position was similar to what now confronts Australia in New Guinea. 
The Fijians were not detached from their own economic and social background and, 
therefore, if settlers were to be encouraged, land had to be found for them. This 
raised a land problem and also a labour problem. Gordon regarded white settlement 
in the light of its possible effect on native development. He understood the plaint 
of the Chiefs—‘‘ we fear for the age to come,” and considered that as large an area as 
possible should be retained for the Fijians, and indeed, that the alienation of land 
should be made almost impossible. He was successful in this, receiving encourage- 
ment from Lorimer Fison’s opinion that the “ Chief is lord, but not landlord,” and 
that land ownership is tribal. 

Gordon also aimed at retaining indigenous institutions not only as a convenience 
of administration but also because of their intrinsic value, whose destruction might 
result in disaster to native life. Moreover, he regarded the exercise of native responsi- 
bility as of greater moment than efficiency in the execution of tasks delegated to 
natives, though he did, in some cases, dismiss the latter from office. Gordon, however, 
did not try to preserve the past, for his task was to aid the development of Fiji and 
the Fijians. As one incentive, he introduced a Produce Tax in preference to a Poll 
Tax, for this ensured progress in agriculture as well as revenue for the development 
of the Colony. And he agreed to the use of Polynesian and then Indian labour rather 
than subject the Fijians to any semblance of being constrained to work for the planters. 


Actually, as Dr. Legge notes, Sir Arthur Gordon was working out a system of 
Indirect Rule in the broad sense, years before Lugard and Cameron did the same in 
Africa. Further, he clearly took what we would now call a “ functional view” of 
native culture, seeing it as a whole of which the various customs and institutions 
were integrated members. His attitude to the custom of Jala was a striking example. 

It is interesting to observe that two of Gordon’s main “‘ departmental heads ”’ 
were Dr. William MacGregor and Mr. George Le Hunte, who became in turn Governors 
of British New Guinea (our Papua), and that the Lorimer Fison who provided a 
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fundamental exposition of the Fiji land system i in 1880 was the missio: “ anthrop- 
ologist ” who mded to L. H. Mo: ’s search for kinship systems and who, under 
the influence of Morgan, in his turn influenced A. W. Howitt in the study of Australian 
Aboriginal social structure. 
From the anthropologist’s point of view, Dr. Legge has produced a very valuable 
book. 
A. P. ELKIN. 


Tongan Dictionary. By C. M. Churchward. London, Oxford University Press. 1959. 
Pp. xiv+836. Australian price, 81/3. 


This work has long been needed both in the scholastic world and in Tonga itself, 
and its appearance is to be heartily welcomed. It is naturally dependent in part on 
Dr. Churchward’s Tongan Grammar; the system of abbreviations presupposes the 
Grammar, and the whole work is, so to speak, an extension and illustration of the 
facts presented in the Grammar. 


After a brief introduction dealing with the sources, scope and arrangement, the 
main body of the work consists of a Tongan-English Dictionary extending to page 574, 
and an English-Tongan supplement covering the rest of the book. The English- 
Tongan section embraces modern terms, a knowledge of which is necessary for the 
educated Tongan. To quote from two neighbouring pages, equivalents are provided 
for such words as ‘ ‘ mechanics, ee menagerie, ” “ mental disease,” ‘‘ merry-go-round,” 

‘microscope’ and “ microscopic.” The author includes modern loanwords from 
English freely: e.g., “‘ wallaby,” ualapi (manu). In other cases, as he explains on 
the last page of the work, he leaves some English words untranslated, e.g., ‘“‘ menthol ”’ 
and “ fetlock’’: they can presumably be looked up by a Tongan in an English 
Dictionary ‘‘ who may succeed in finding or inventing ”’ a Tongan equivalent. But 
in the Introduction the author is careful to give warning that the English-Tongan 
section should never be used without checking in the Tongan-English section. 

The Tongan-English section is naturally the main part of the work ; it contains 

bably some 20,000 words. Of course, the facility which the language possesses 
or word-building still permits a much larger number of words to be formed. Dr. 
Churchward follows his usual thorough system of marking homonyms with raised 
numbers. The arrangement is purely alphabetical ; compounds of faka-, fe-, etc., 
are given in their alphabetical position and not under the root words from which 
they are derived. 

Here again one cannot help but note the large number of English loanwords. 
They are marked by an asterisk. The Australian reader is rather struck by coming 
upon “ pulukamu (E. blue gum), n., gum tree, eucalyptus. (They have been intro- 
duced into Tonga.) ” Perhaps still more surprising is “ pulufu, n., (printer’s) proof.” 
In fact, a very interesting study of linguistic acculturation could be based on this 
book, although it would be quite a side issue from the point of view both of Se 
compiler and of the ordinary user. 

This work, so long needed, and now at last available, is certainly a “ must ” 
both for students of Polynesian languages in general and users of the Tongan language 
in particular, and is not likely to be superseded within foreseeable time. As far as 
the format is concerned, it need only be said that it is produced with the usual 
meticulous care of the Oxford University Press. In spite of its scope, it is light and 
handy touse. The only complaint is the price ; one wonders whether all the difference 
between an English price of £2 ros. and an Australian price of 81/3 is really called for. 


A. CAPELL. 
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